DRESS  SHIRTS 

that 

LOOK  LIKE 

SILK! 

The  raw  uncut  piece 
goods  sells  retail  today 
at  $5  per  yard !  Soft 
and  sexy,  this  precious 
shimmering  new  knit  has 
two-way  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  for 
remarkable  comfort.  So 
beautiful  to  see  and  touch 
yet  it  is  also  one  of 
The  WORLD'S  BEST- 
PERFORMANCE 
WASH  &  WEAR 
SHIRTINGS! 


sure  you  can  afford  a 

Qiana' 

and  we  don't  mean  $15  or  $20  each ! 


And  we 
pay  the 

  Postage ! 

WEAR  THEM  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK! 

Men  who  pay  the  $25  apiece  "Famous  Brand"  prices  have  to 
save  their  Qiana's  for  weddings,  special  parties,  and  only 
the  most  important  business  occasions.  But  if  that  kind 
of  scrimping  puts  you  off  and  you  want  to  look 
your  best  every  day,  see  how  much  better  you 
can  do!  You  can  get  our  excellent,  top  grade, 
deluxe  made-in-U.S.A.  Executive  Dress  Shirts 
TWO  for  $19.95  !  Full  cut  too! 

All  fipnilinpl  There's  a  big  "Qiana" 
MM  UCMUIMC.  ,abe|  sewn  jn  every 

shirt,  but  you  don't  need  a  label  to 
know  DuPont's  splendid  new  Qiana 
nylon  yarns  or  Klopman's  famous 
dress  knit  shirtings.  They  have  such 
soft,  appealing  colors.  An  almost 
sensuous  silky  feel.  Yet  for  all  their 
extravagant  luxury  looks,  they  are 
still  100%  automatic  machine 

NO-IRON  WASH  &  WEAR.' 

Let's  start  with  the  hidden  inside  "make." 
I     You  get  1 00%  "Dacron®"  polyester  linings 

in  collar  and  cuffs.   Permanent  sewn-in 
I     collar  stays.  Seven-button  top  center  front, 
ij.      Smooth  fitted  separate  collar  band.  Even 
^     pearly  lustrous  no-chip  buttons  anchored 
m      on  to  stay  on !  The  shirts  are  FULL  CUT 
;||     with  long  tails,  a  big  pocket,  full  yoke 
|>      and  shoulders,  and  excellent  executive 
%     fit  throughout  ! 

NOTE: 

All  SIX  Colors 
shown  here 
■t      available  in 
ALL  SIZES 
(see  chart) 
and  in 
Your  Choice  of 
;    Long  OR  Short 
Sleeves!!! 


(Qiana  is  an  excellent 
no-rumple  Summer  Shirt,  too!) 


What  is  the  Higher  Appeal 

Of  Qiana?  Seejorjourselfl 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  any  2  shirts 
for $19.95, on  money-back  approval! 


:  Qiana 

■  Registered  Du  Pont  Traden 


DRESS 
SHIRTS 


I  HABAND  COMPANY,  Direct  Service  Dept. 
|  265  N.  9th  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey  07530 

■ Dear  Haband:  Please  send  me  of  these 
sensational  shirts!  My  remittance  in  full  in  the 
|  amount  of  $                   is  enclosed. 


mark  for  Qiana  Nylon 


265  N.  9th  street 
Paterson,  N.J.  07530 

Established  1925 


GUARANTEE:  If  at  any  time  for  any 
reason  you  are  not  100%  delighted  with  these 
shirts,  return  them  to  Haband  for  full  refund 
Use  this  Coupon:   \  of  every  penny  you  paid  us  ! 
Literally  millions  of 
busy  executives  send  to" 
Haband  for  important 
savings  on  all  their  clothin 
needs.  It  is  easy,  fast,  &  no 
fooling  around  !  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  see  for  your- 
self !  Just  tell  us  your  /Street 
choice  and  stand 
back  !  All  orders 
shipped  at  once ! 
TRY  IT JJJ  , 

State 
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On  the  60th  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ica's entry  into  World  War  I,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  reprints 
Harvey  Dunn's  famous  combat  paint- 
ing "Street  Fighting." 

It  fl™t  appeared  on  the  September,  1928  cover 
of  the  magazine.  (See  reproduction  at  right.)  A 
story  on  Dunn  and  other  examples  of  his  work 
appear  on  pages  9  and  50  of  this  issue. 
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NOTES  ON 


UR  DESK 


President  Carter's  pardon  of  Viet- 
nam era  draft  dodgers  has  provoked 
an  unparalleled  storm  of  protest 
from  veterans.  The  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor below  offer  only  a  small  cross 
section  of  views  expressed  to  the 
American  Legion  and  the  magazine. 

One  letter,  however,  from  Past 
National    Commander    Donald  E. 

Johnson  of  Iowa 
who  served  from 
1969  to  1974  as 
Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs, 
destroys  two  pop- 
ular fallacies  that 
have  often  been 
linked  to  pardon 
and  amnesty  pro- 
grams. Contrary 
to  the  claims  of 
anti-war  critics, 
Johnson  says: 

1.  Vietnam  veterans  as  a  group  are 
the  best  educated  ex-servicemen. 

2.  The  rate  of  less-than-honorable 
discharges  among  Vietnam  veterans 
is  lower  than  among  World  War  II 
or  Korean  War  veterans. 

"The  anti-war  activists  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  draftees  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  were  the  uneducated,"  John- 
son says.  "The  fact  is  that  this 
veteran  had  attained  a  higher  edu- 
cational level  than  his  WW  II  and 
Korean  War  predecessors." 

Official  VA  figures  compare  levels 
of  education: 

WW  II        Korea  Vietnam 

8  years  or  less    28.3%         12.6%  3.1% 

High  school  graduates....  26.3%        43.5%  58.3% 
Median  attainment    11.5  years    12.3  years    12.5  years 

The  VA  also  gives  this  breakdown 
on  types  of  discharge: 


Johnson 


Honorable 
General 
Sub-total 
Undesirable 
Bad  Conduct 
Dishonorable 
Sub-total 
Grand  Total 


WW  II 

7420242 
2542278 
9962520 
not  used 
69270 
32737 
102007 
10064527 


% 
73.73 
25.26 
98.99 


.32 
1. 01 
00.00 


KOREA  % 

3881994  93.66 

120726 
4002720 
83000 
38215 
21050 
142265 
4144985 


2.91 
96.57 
2.00 
.92 
.51 
3.43 
00.00 


VIETNAM  % 

7337022  94.06 

259524 
7506546 
173006 
28759 
1903 
203668 
7800214 


3.33 
97.39 
2.22 
.37 
.02 
2.61 
00.00 


"The  Presidential  action  is  a  fait 
accompli"  Johnson  says.  "Nothing 
can  or  will  be  done  to  reverse  that 
decision,  but  the  American  Legion 
should  continue  its  opposition  to  any 
expansion  of  blanket  pardon  or  am- 
nesty to  other  classes  of  violators." 

Sir:  The  President  must  not  give  in 
to  those  who  deserted  in  time  of 


need.  Go  to  any  mother  or  father 
who  lost  a  son  in  any  war  and  find 
out  how  they  feel.  Let  those  who  de- 
serted us  stay  where  they  are. 

Clarence  H.  Presser 
Pemberville,  OH 

Sir:  I  ask  all  veterans  to  send  Presi- 
dent Carter  their  once  honorable  dis- 
charges in  protest.      Del  Peterson 
Chewelah,  WA 

Sir:  I  would  be  against  the  amnesty, 
but  I  remember  the  case  of  Muham- 
mad Ali,  the  youths  who  suddenly 
went  to  college  rather  than  face  the 
draft,  and  even  the  non-farmers  of 
World  War  I  who  quickly  planted 
land  and  asked  exemptions  as  farm- 
ers. Harry  E.  Waid 
Bellingham,  WA 

Sir:  To  forgive  cowards  is  to  violate 
the  integrity  of  those  who  served 
and  sacrificed.        Jack  E.  Peters 
Punta  Gorda,  FL 

Sir:  How  can  the  President  justify 
this  pardon  to  a  veteran  who  loses 
his  job,  or  cannot  get  one  because  a 
pardoned  draft  evader  has  filled  the 
position  ? 

Lawerence  Paffie 
Commander,  Post  89 
Vestal,  NY 


Late  Delivery? 

Distribution  of  the  February 
issue  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  was  interrupted  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  United  States 
by  severe  winter  weather  and 
the  energy  crisis.  Postal  and  pro- 
duction schedules  have  now  re- 
turned to  normal. 


Sir:  When  President  Carter  signed 
the  pardon  it  was  "a  day  of  infamy" 
for  all  veterans. 

Walter  Farrar 
Hallandale,  FL 

Sir:  I  predict  those  pardoned  won't 
have  the  guts  to  come  home  and  face 
real,  true  American  veterans. 

Jack  Smillie 
Cedar  edge,  CO 

Sir:  Nash- Jensen  Post  #195  has 
voted  unanimously  to  protest  the 
pardon.  It  is  neither  just  nor  fair  to 
those  who  gave  their  time  or  their 
lives,  nor  to  those  relatives  and 
friends  who  suffered  mental  anguish. 

Joy  W.  Schroeder 
Adjutant 
Palmyra,  NE 

Sm:  Let  them  (the  draft  dodgers)  re- 
main where  they  have  hidden;  if 
those  countries  want  them,  let  them 
give  them  work  ...  we  would  be 
better  off  without  them. 

Kurt  Winters 
Keene,  NH 


Let's  Have  Open  Negotiations, 
Open  Debate  on  Panama  Issue! 

U.S.  and  Panama  diplomats  are  discussing  changes  in  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty  that  could  affect  American  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

These  discussions  and  any  subsequent  debate  in  Congress  must  not 
be  held  behind  closed  doors.  The  stakes  are  too  high  for  every  Ameri- 
can. Members  of  Congress  must  be  fully  informed.  I  hope  all  2.7  mil- 
lion Legionnaires  and  our  16,000  posts  will  speak  out. 

Call,  write  or  wire  your  congressman,  senators  and  the  President.  Be 
heard!  All  it  takes  is  a  10-word  telegram  that  costs  a  dollar,  a  brief 
letter  that  costs  13  cents  to  mail.  Insist  that  the  negotiations  and 
debate  on  any  treaty  changes  be  held  in  full  view  of  all  citizens. 

The  American  Legion's  mandates,  of  course,  vigorously  oppose  any 
surrender  of  U.S.  rights  and  interests.  It  is  imperative  that  any 
changes  in  the  U.S.-Panama  relationship  be  clearly  understood. 

Let's  insist  now,  before  it's  too  late! 

National  Commander  William  J.  Rogers 

(See  page  4  for  views  of  Panama's  ambassador  and  Rep.  Dan  Flood,  PA) 
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Sir:  If  it's  all  right  to  refuse  the 
draft,  is  it  also  all  right  to  refuse 
jury  duty,  to  refuse  to  respect  the 
flag,  to  refuse  local  community  par- 
ticipation, to  refuse  to  pay  income 
taxes  ? 

Guy  Koser 
Bainbridge,  PA 

Sir:  Those  who  received  amnesty 
should  still  be  punished.  Will  our  fed- 
eral lawmakers  take  action? 

Electra  Pearson 
Ranger,  TX 

Sir:  We  must  stand  up  and  be  heard. 
We  cannot  undo  what  has  been  done, 
but  we  can  make  President  Carter 
think  before  he  makes  some  equally 
"questionable"  decision  in  the  future. 

Ralph  S.  Atkinson 
Rosamond,  CA 

Sir:  Veterans  should  picket  any  firm 
that  hires  these  draft  evaders  in  pref- 
erence to  honorable  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. William  J.  McKeever 
Cincinnati,  OH 

Sir:  I  suggest  President  Carter  sup- 
port a  national  bonus  for  veterans  of 
WWII,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  What 
better  way  to  stimulate  the  economy 
than  to  honor  those  GIs  who  fought 
for  their  country,  unlike  those  who 
ran  for  cover. 

Earl  L.  Zimmerman 
2nd  Air  Div.  Assn. 
Indianapolis,  IN 

Sir:  The  good  people  of  Texas  and 
our  nation  wish  to  thank  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  protested  the  pardon. 

John  Sleeper,  Jr. 

Waco,  TX 

Sir:  Must  we  now  brace  ourselves 
for  other  promises:  the  giveaway  of 
the  Panama  Canal  .  .  .  firearms  reg- 
istration and/or  licensing  ...  a  $5-$7 
billion  cut  in  our  defense  budget  .  .  . 
continuation  of  the  disastrous  policy 
of  detente?  Ben  Petree 

Silver  Spring,  MD 

Sir:  As  a  combat  paratrooper  of 
WWII  and  Korea  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  pardon.  It  was  not  fair  to  fellow 
paratroopers  whose  bodies  I  once 
covered  with  a  dirty  shelter  half  or 
a  blanket. 

Dick  Snyder 
Collingswood,  NJ 

Sir:  I  took  my  military  medals, 
painted  a  yellow  stripe  down  the 
center  of  each  one  and  sent  them  to 
President  Carter  with  this  message: 
"Here  are  my  medals  properly  modi- 
fied so  that  you  can  issue  them  to 
the  new  hero,  the  draft  dodger." 

Ervin  J.  Halvorson 
Minneapolis,  MN 


NEW  FROM  NRI 

Small  Engine  Repair  Course 
from  the  leading  technical 
home  training  school 


More  than  50  Million 
Engines  Mean  Unlimited  Oppor 
tunities  for  Part-Time  or 
Full-Time  Income. 

Every  lawn  mower,  chain  saw,  garden 
tractor  or  other  machine  powered  by  a 
small  engine  represents  a  potential  need 
for  professional  service  and  maintenance. 
NRI  can  give  you  the  training  you  need  to 
to  cash  in  on  this  opportunity. ..at  home 
and  in  your  spare  time.  You  get  the  tools 
you  need  to  trouble  shoot  and  main- 
tain two-cycle, four-cycle, diesel,  out- 
board, air  and  water-cooled  engines. 

Only  NRI  supplies  you  with  an  Engine 
Component  Kit  designed  for  training. 

Hands-on  experience  comes  quickly  with 
the  NRI  Small  Engine  Repair  Course. 
Along  with  the  bite-size  lessons  fully  illus- 
trated, you  receive  all  the  components  of 
a  versatile  3Vz  HP  Clinton  Engine.  Using 
NRI  Power-On  training  principles,  you 
assemble  the  complete  engine,  to  use  in 
your  workshop  or  to  install  at  a  profit  on 
one  of  your  first  jobs. 

Where  other  courses  give  you  inexpensive 
hand  tools,  NRI  includes  with  its  training 
an  inductive  tachometer,  professional  volt 
ohm  meter,  torque  wrench,  valve  spring 
compressors,  ring  compressors,  and  all 
the  wrenches  and  specialized  tools  you 
need  to  start  your  own  repair  shop. 

Two  courses  available. 

The  30-lesson  Basic  Repair  Course  cov- 
ers the  theory  and  practice  of  small 
engine  operation  and  repair  including  lu- 
brication, ignition,  cooling,  and  starting  sys- 
tems. You  specialize  in  professional  lawn 


mower  and  other    %  lawn-and-garden 
equipment  repairs.  You  learn  in  depth. ..with 
up  to  10  times  as  much  information  pro- 
vided as  in  competitive  courses. 

With  NRI's  45-lesson  Master  Repair 
Course,  you  move  into  more  advanced 
training.  Lessons  cover  chain  saws,  mini- 
bikes,  mopeds,  outboard  engines,  snow- 
mobiles, golf  carts,  all-terrain  vehicles, 
welders,  generator  sets,  and  other  indus- 
trial equipment. ..plus  six  lessons  on 
motorcycle  repairs. 

You  learn  the  specific  engine  requirements 
for  power  take-offs  charging  systems,  elec- 
trical systems,  etc.  Practical  working 
knowledge  of  clutches,  torque  converters, 
transmissions,  and  other  drive  train  parts 
gives  you  the  professional's  edge. 

You  get  more  training  and  more  equip- 
ment for  your  money  with  NRI. 

NRI  is  the  unquestioned  leader  in  techni- 
cal home  training,  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion students  in  its  over  six  decades  of  in- 
structional service.  The  oldest  and  largest 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  NRI 
offers  you  expert  help  every  step  of  the 
way.  You'll  move  ahead  at  your  own 
speed,  earning  as  you  learn,  with  small 
engine  repairs  for  your  family,  friends, 
and  neighbors. 

Send  for  the  free  catalog  and  discover 
how  big  your  future  can  be  in  small 
engines.  No  salesman  will  call.  If  the 
coupon  has  been  removed,  write  to:  NRI 
Small  Engine  School,  3939  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 


NRI 


NRI  SCHOOLS 
McGraw-Hill  Continuing 

Education  Center 
3939  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 


Please  rush  me  the  one  free 
catalog  I  have  checked. 
I  understand  there  is  no  jj£ 


obligation 
will  call. 

Name  


No  salesman 


□  SMALL  ENGINE  SERVICE  &  REPAIR 
COURSE  •  Basic  and  Master  Courses 

□  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS 
Basic  and  Master  Courses 

□  AIR  CONDITIONING,  REFRIGERA- 
TION, &  HEATING  COURSES 

□  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE  SERVICING 

□  CB/COMMUNICATIONS 

COLOR  TV/QUADRAPHONIC  STEREO 


Approved  under  Gl  Bill  if  taken  for 
career  purposes.  □  Check  for  details. 


(Please  Print) 


Age. 


Address. 


City/State/Zip  

A  National  Home  Study  Council  Accredited  School 


1190-047 
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The  Panama  Question 


Panama's  Ambassador 
States  His  Arguments 

H.  E.  NICOLAS  GONZALEZ-REVILLA 

Panamanian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Q.  What  are  Panama's  objectives  in  a  new  treaty  with 
the  United  States? 

A.  The  main  objective  of  the  Panamanian  people  and 
their  Government  is  to  achieve  full  exercise  of 
sovereignty  over  all  its  territory  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  which  cannot  extend  past  the  year 
2000.  This  should  be  an  orderly,  programmed  process 
and  is  a  logical,  natural  expression  of  the  desire  and 
efforts  of  all  people  of  the  world  to  be  really  free 
and  independent,  with  full  national  control  over  their 
basic  natural  resources. 

Q.  Technologically  speaking,  is  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment capable  of  modernizing  the  Canal?  Who  would 
Panama  most  likely  turn  to  for 
help? 

A.  The  Panamanian  Government  is 
capable  of  organizing  and  admin- 
istering any  major  modernization 
of  the  present  Canal,  although 
this  might  have  to  be  done  with 
technological  or  financial  support 
from  sources  already  interested, 

in  New  York  or  London  for  ex- 
ample. Any  such  project  would 
be  undertaken  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  any  other  modern  international 
engineering  or  construction  enter- 
prise. 

Q.  Would  the  Republic  of  Panama 
increase  the  tolls  for  ships  using 
the  Canal? 
A.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
Panama  will  resort  to  outrageous 
increases  in  tolls.  The  Canal  will 
be  managed  efficiently,  with  sus- 
tained efforts  to  control  costs  and 
obviate  the  need  to  increase  tolls, 
thus  maintaining  the  Canal's  advantages  over  feasi- 
ble alternatives. 

Would  the  Panamanian  Government  maintain  the 
same  wage  scales  currently  being  paid  to  U.S. 
employees  ? 

A.  Yes.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos,  Head  of  the  Panamanian 
Government,  has  clearly  stated  that  Panama  respects 
and  will  respect  the  wages  and  benefits  earned  by 
all  employees. 

Q.  Under  Panama's  control,  would  the  number  of  Pana- 
manians working  in  the  Canal  Zone  increase?  Do  you 
believe  U.S.  employees  would  continue  their  em- 
ployment under  Panamanian  sovereignty? 

A.  Yes,  the  number  of  Panamanians  employed  in  Canal 
activities  will  increase  because  they  will  have  more 
opportunities,  now  denied  them  on  the  basis  of  citi- 
zenship, for  training  and  employment.  Americans 
who  are  now  working  and  desire  to  continue  will  be 
welcomed  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  the  Panamanian  Government  be  capable  of 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  Canal  for  all  mari- 
time nations?  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Veteran  Congressman 
Argues  for  U.S.  Rights 

DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

U.S.  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania 

Why  is  the  Panama  Canal  a  top  priority  government 
decision  in  1911? 

Because  the  willpower  of  the  American  people  is 
being  tested  with  regard  to  their  continued  control 
and  ownership  of  the  most  strategic  water  crossroad 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  All  maritime  nations 
depend  on  this  facility  for  their  economic  and  stra- 
tegic security — especially  the  United  States  during 
periods  of  stress  and  tension — for  example,  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  Because  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  decision,  we  are  being  watched  by  all 
other  nations. 

What  is  your  understanding  of  the  Panamanian 
objectives  in  a  new  treaty? 
A.  As  I  have  repeatedly  warned  the 
Congress,  the  overall  Panamanian 
objective  is  that  the  Canal,  includ- 
ing its  indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone,  should 
be  the  property  of  Panamanians 
under  full  and  absolute  jurisdic- 
tion of  Panama;  and  that  it  be 
maintained  by  Panamanians,  op- 
erated by  Panamanians,  sanitated 
by  Panamanians,  and  protected  by 
Panamanians. 

Do  you  believe  the  Panamanian 
Government  could  meet  such  bur- 
dens if  the  United  States  sur- 
rendered its  responsibilities? 
In  1955,  the  United  States  sur- 
rendered its  responsibility  over 
sanitation  in  the  Canal's  two 
terminal  cities  of  Colon  and  Pan- 
ama City.  Subsequently,  Panama 
has  had  great  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing the  garbage  from  the  streets 
of  these  two  cities.  I  don't  see  how  the  Panamanian 
Government  that  cannot  collect  its  own  garbage 
could  handle  the  highly  complex  problems  of  operat- 
ing and  defending  the  Canal.  Surrender  would  most 
likely  mean  that  Panama  would  have  to  call  upon 
other  countries  to  perform  the  tasks  involved. 
Do  you  believe  President  Carter  will  favor  giving  the 
Canal  to  Panama? 

I  don't  know  what  President  Carter  will  do,  but  I  do 
know  what  Americans  in  general  think  about  this 
matter.  My  correspondence  from  all  the  states  runs 
about  500  to  1  in  favor  of  retention  by  the  United 
States  of  its  undiluted  sovereign  control  over  both 
the  U.  S.  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal.  Poll  takers  tell 
us  that  about  86%  of  U.S.  citizens  are  opposed  to 
surrender.  A  number  of  votes  in  the  Congress  have 
shown  that  the  legislative  branch  is  likewise  opposed 
to  the  projected  giveaway. 

What  actions  do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
take  to  improve  the  situation? 
,  The  two  transcendent  issues  are:  (1)  the  retention 

(Continued  on  page  lf6) 
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Ten  years  before  you 
can  take  advantage 
of  this  card, 


7'*' 


The  day  you  turn  55  you  can 
receive  your  AARP  membership  card. 
It's  a  card  that  can  be  important  to  you 
right  now.  Because  once  you  have  it, 
you're  eligible  for  all  the  benefits  and 
services  of  AARP. 

What  is  AARP? 

AARP  is  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  Non-profit, 
non-partisan  and  non-governmental,  it's 
an  association  of  over  9  million  vital 
Americans.  And  one  AARP  mem- 
bership of  $3  a  year  enables  both  you 
and  your  spouse  to  join  them  in  taking 
full  advantage  of  all  AARP  offers. 

The  New  Social  Security. 

AARP  is  probably  the  only 
national  organization  in  this  country  that 
offers  people  over  55  so  many  different 
and  important  ways  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  their  age. 

When  you  consider  that  allAARP's 
other  benefits  and  services  are  yours  to 
take  advantage  of,  it's  easy  to  see  why  our 
members  call  us  the  new  Social  Security. 

The  Advantages  of 
Your  AARP  Card. 

•  Information  about  eligibility  for 
Group  Health  Insurance  coverage  to 


supplement  Medicare  or  other  basic 
health  insurance. 

•  A  Pharmacy  Service  that  lets  you 
buy  the  drugs  and  medical  supplies 
you  need  at  prices  that  average, 
according  to  a  leading  consumer  mag- 
azine report,  "only  2.9%  above 
wholesale"  and  delivers  them  to  your 
home,  postage  paid. 

•  Free  educational  materials  on 
retirement  planning,  nutrition  and 
health  maintenance. 

•  Information  on  auto*  and  life 
insurance  specially  tailored  for  people 
over  55. 

•  2600  Local  Chapters  where  you 
can  meet  new  friends  and  participate 
in  community  activities. 

•  Special  programs  on  Consumer 
Information  and  Tax  Aide  assistance 
by  IRS  volunteers. 

•  The  chance  to  find  interesting 
part-time  or  temporary  employment 
in  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas 
through  "Mature  Temps"  an  AARP 
recommended  service. 


•  The  chance  to  strengthen  AARP's 
Legislative  Program  which  informs 
and  advises  legislators  about  the  special 
interests  of  all  older  people. 

•  Special  group  travel  tours  and 
special  discounts  at  leading  hotels 
throughout  the  country. 

•  Free  subscriptions  to  our  two  spe- 
cial interest  publications— Modern 
Maturity  andthe  AARP  NewsBulletin. 

Here's  How  to  Take  Advantage. 

Wouldn't  you  agree  that  everything 
above  is  worth  the  membership  dues? 
And  there  are  even  more  benefits  than 
we  have  room  to  tell  you  about  here. 
The  best  way  to  discover  them  all  is  to 
join.  It's  as  simple  as  mailing  in  the 
coupon.  And  there's  just  one  require- 
ment: you  have  to  be  55  or  over.  After 
that,  no  matter  what  your  interests  are, 
AARP  can  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  your  life. 


r 


•Only  statutory  coverage  available  in  North  Carolina.  Texas  and  Massachusetts. 


AARP 


American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 

1909  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049 


AARP 

The  new  social  security 
for  people  55  and  over. 


Gentlemen:  I  am  55  or  over: 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  AARP.  I  understand  that  it  makes  me 
eligible  for  all  AARP  benefits  and  privileges. 

Enclosed  find  □  $3  (one  year  dues)  □  $8  (3  years  dues)  □  Bill  me  later. 


Name_ 


(Please  Print) 


Address- 


DG15 


I 


City. 


.  Birthdate. 


Zip. 


State  

One  membership  makes  both  member  and  spouse  eligible  for  all  AARP  benefits  and  privileges, 
however,  only  one  may  vote. 
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For  Yets'  Jobs 

Secretary  of  Labor  Outlines  Three  Avenues 
7b  nire  ant  lra#/i  Vietnam-tra  unemployed 

By  RAY  MARSHALL  Secretary  of  Labor 


The  new  Administration  begins  its 
work  four  years  after  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  agreement  finally  brought 
down  the  curtain  on  that  long  con- 
flict. Yet,  Vietnam-era  veterans  are 
not  doing  well  in  readjustment  to 
civilian  life.  Their  unemployment 
rates  are  disproportionately  high. 

This  situation  is  of  deep  concern 
to  me.  Not  only  have  I  devoted  much 
of  my  life  to  looking  for  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  American  workers, 
particularly  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, but  I  am  myself  a  veteran 
who  has  benefited  from  the  G.I.  Bill. 

Thus,  I  can  urge  all  of  you  to  sup- 
port three  initiatives  being  taken  by 
this  Administration,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  to  find  jobs  for 
240,000  Vietnam  veterans. 

Simply  stated,  the  initiatives  are: 

•  Hire.  This  new  program  will 
provide  access  for  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  to  92,000  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  by 
using  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  provide 
financial  reimbursement  to  major 
companies  for  recruiting  and  train- 
ing costs.  The  President  will  ask  cor- 
poration executives  for  cooperation. 

•  Public  Service  Employment.  The 
President  has  established  a  national 
goal  of  35  percent  of  all  new  public 
service  employment  jobs  to  be  filled 
by  veterans  out  of  a  total  of  415,000 
additional  positions  requested.  This 
would  more  than  double  the  propor- 
tion of  veterans  in  public  service. 

•  Outreach  Units  for  Disabled 
Veterans.  We  intend  to  establish, 
within  the  Public  Employment  Ser- 
vice, such  units  in  the  100  largest 
cities,  at  least  one  per  state.  They 
will  be  staffed  by  disabled  Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

The  unemployment  statistics  are 
distressingly  familiar.  The  December 
1976  unemployment  rate  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  24  was  18  percent  com- 
pared to  12.5  percent  for  non-veter- 
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ans  of  the  same  age.  Disabled  and 
black  veterans  were  hit  even  harder, 
with  more  than  20  percent  of  young 
black  Vietnam-era  veterans  unem- 
ployed. 

Current  efforts  fulfilling  legislative 
mandates  include:  affirmative  action 
requirements  for  hiring  Vietnam-era 
and  disabled  veterans  by  firms  with 
federal  contracts;  the  mandatory 
listing  of  job  openings  with  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Service  by  federal 
contractors;  a  new  position  of  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  -Employment;  reemploy- 
ment rights ;  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  aid  under  such  laws  as 
CETA. 

A  key  element  toward  insuring 
that  the  veteran  receives  adequate 
employment  assistance  is  the  federal 
field  staff  of  about  200  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Representatives — 10  re- 
gional VER's,  and  the  rest  state 
VER's  and  their  assistants — under 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  at  least  one  person 
designated  as  a  local  VER  in  each 
of  the  more  than  2,500  local  offices  of 
state  employment  agencies. 


The  Author 

Mr.  Marshall,  Jf8,  is  the  16th 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Before  join- 
ing President  Carter's  cabinet  he 
was  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Human  Resources  and 
a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  also 
taught  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

A  native  of  Oak  Grove,  LA,  he 
saw  service  in  the  Navy  before 
attending  Millsaps  College  in 
Jackson,  MS. 


The  Department  of  Labor  also  is 
taking  a  lead  role  in  the  Interagency 
Jobs  for  Veterans  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, a  cooperative  effort  of  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

HIRE,  the  first  initiative,  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  $200  million  by  the 
end  of  September  1978.  It  will  focus 
first  on  disabled  veterans  and  then 
reach  out  to  include  all  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  The  government  will  pay 
participating  firms  up  to  six  months 
for  the  training  of  veterans. 

To  carry  out  the  second  initiative 
— a  national  enrollment  goal  of  vet- 
erans in  35  percent  of  all  additional 
public  service  employment  jobs — we 
are  urging  every  CETA  prime  spon- 
sor to  develop  appropriate  local 
goals,  keyed  to  the  number  of  vet- 
erans available.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  initiative  is  $1.9  billion 
through  Fiscal  1978. 

President  Carter  will  propose  an 
amendment  of  CETA  to  provide  that 
Vietnam-era  veterans  aged  20-24  re- 
ceive an  employment  preference  for 
public  service  jobs.  The  clause  that 
mandates  special  consideration  of  all 
veterans  will  remain  in  effect. 

Expansion  of  public  service  em- 
ployment is  important.  Participants 
are  enabled  to  serve  their  fellow 
citizens  in  crucial  missions — through 
encouraging  the  conservation  of 
energy,  upgrading  health  care,  im- 
proving parklands,  and  rehabilitating 
neighborhoods  where  crime  is  high. 

When  we  consider  the  third  initia- 
tive— outreach  units  for  disabled  vet- 
erans— we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  nearly  a  half-million  such 
veterans.  Their  access  to  suitable  em- 
ployment is  the  most  limited  of  all 
veterans,  yet  they  have  displayed 
their  capacities  for  becoming  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  labor  force. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  initiative 
will  directly  employ  2,000  disabled 
Vietnam-era  veterans  at  a  cost 
through  Fiscal  1978  of  $23  million, 
and  will  stimulate  additional  employ- 
ment, end 
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The  Commander's  Message 


Look  Back  60  Years 
To  the  Remarkable  AEF 


WBMm 


I know  it's  hard  for  our  World  War  I  comrades  to 
realize  that  60  years  have  passed  since  April  6 
in  1917  when  Congress  declared  war  on  Germany. 
I  know  it  must  seem  like  yesterday,  just  as  veterans 
of  World  War  II  consider  the  36  years  since  Dec.  7, 
1941,  the  wink  of  an  eye. 

This  issue  of  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
takes  us  all  back  to  1917  to  share  in  the  excitement, 
patriotism,  idealism  and  tragedy.  For  our  older  Le- 
gionnaires—the men  who  forged  this  American 
Legion— there  will  be  many  a  nostalgic  moment. 
But  for  all  of  us  there  is  an  opportunity  to  contem- 
plate why  America  went  to  war  with  Imperial 
Germany. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  had  been  reelected  in 
1916  on  a  peace  platform.  The  war  between  the 
Central  Powers  and  Britain,  France,  Russia  and 
Italy  had  been  bleeding  Europe  for  three  years. 
Brutal  trench  warfare  was  decimating  the  manhood 
of  whole  nations.  Imperial  Russia  tottered  on  the 
brink  of  revolution.  The  English  and  French  were 
fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 

If  America  had  not  entered  World  War  I  when  it 
did,  the  whole  course  of  20th  century  history  would 
have  been  different— much  different.  Germany 
could  have  emerged  as  the  dominant  force  in  Eu- 
rope, the  No.  1  military  power  in  the  world.  Only 
God  knows  where  that  would  have  taken  all  of  us. 

What  followed  the  Allied  "victory"  in  World 
War  I  has  not  been  easy.  What  would  have  followed 
an  Allied  defeat  could  have  been  catastrophic.  The 
dreams  of  lasting  peace  rotted  away  in  the  20's  and 
were  exploded  in  the  violent  30's.  But  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  gallantry  of  the  Doughboys  of  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing's  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Their  dedication  in  1917  was  summed  up  in 
George  M.  Cohan's  song  "Over  There."  The  Yanks 
were  coming  and  wouldn't  be  home  until  it  was 
over,  over  there.  It  wasn't  their  fault— nor  the  fault 
of  the  British  Tommy  or  the  French  poilu  that  a 


postwar  world  mocked  such  high  hopes  as  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

Those  men  and  women  in  the  khaki  of  the  AEF 
were  remarkable.  Their  courage  and  bravery  at 
places  like  Chateau-Thierry,  Belleau  Wood,  the 
Meuse-Argonne  are  part  of  the  pride  of  America. 
But  they  were  thinking  citizens,  too.  They  gave  us 
this  American  Legion  and  dedicated  it  to  God  and 
Country  and  the  earnest  belief  that  peace  could  be 
maintained  only  through  strength.  In  truth,  they 
dedicated  the  Legion  to  its  own  demise,  praying 
they  had  fought  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  But  when 
their  sons  were  called  to  fight  World  War  II,  they 
built  on  their  own  experiences  and  disappointments 
to  forge  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  a  document  that  lit- 
erally remade  our  nation  and  continues  to  assist 
veterans  of  all  wars. 

On  this  60th  anniversary,  I  salute  the  850,000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  are  still  with  us  and  all 
the  5  million  men  and  women  who  answered  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  call  to  arms.  My  father  Joseph  Rogers 
was  one  of  you,  a  corporal  in  the  Coast  Artillery. 
I  well  remember  his  pride  in  the  uniform. 

Too  many  veterans  have  been  created  since  your 
war.  Instead  of  shrinking,  the  American  Legion  is 
growing  bigger  and  stronger  each  year.  But  each 
new  member  shares  your  old  prayer  for  peace  and 
your  conviction  that  it  can  be  secured  only  by  an 
unchallenged  commitment  to  defend  the  United 
States. 
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GUNFIRE 


ATTACK 


When  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany,  April  6,  1917,  Har- 
vey Dunn  was  33  years  old  and 
reasonably  secure  from  military  con- 
scription. 

During  those  33  years,  he  had 
come  a  long  way  from  the  Dakota 
claim  shanty  in  which  he  was  born. 
He  was  one  of  America's  outstanding 
illustrators  and  his  future  as  an  in- 
digenous artist  was  certain. 

But  living  and  working  in  Leonia, 
NJ,  with  his  wife  and  children,  Dunn 
was  caught  up  in  the  wave  of  patri- 
otic fervor  that  had  swept  the  nation. 

When  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  under  Gen.  John  J.  (Black 
Jack)  Pershing  was  committed  to 
the  Allied  cause,  U.S.  military  au- 
thorities considered  the  desirability 
of  capturing  the  heroics  and  horrors 


of  war  in  charcoal,  ink,  watercolors 
and  oils. 

The  Pictorial  Publicity  Division  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Relations  of 
the  War  Department  was  headed  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  celebrated  illustrators 
of  his  .  time  and  a  man  to  whom 
Dunn  had  written  a  schoolboy  letter 
18  years  earlier. 

According  to  the  Dakota  North 
Plains  Press  at  Aberdeen,  SD,  Gibson 
was  given  the  task  of  selecting  eight 
volunteers  to  be  the  official  artists  of 
the  AEF.  Harvey  Dunn  was  one  of 
them  and  was  commissioned  a  cap- 
tain. 

Dunn  roamed  the  front  lines,  the 
shattered  villages  and  the  rear  sec- 
tors, endlessly  sketching  battle-weary 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


MACHINE  GUN  EMPLACEMENT 


BATTLEGROUND 


37  mm.  gun  crew  from  23rd  Infantry,  2nd  Division,  fights  way  through  Belleau  Wood  sector  in  June,  1918 


Whether  John  J.  Pershing, 
commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  said 
it,  or  whether  an  aide  said  it,  the 
message  summed  up  the  feeling  of 
most  Americans: 

"LaFayette,  we  are  here." 
America's  entry  into  World  War  I 
on  April  6,  1917,  was  in  a  sense  a 
relief.  For  two  and  a  half  years  the 
nation  had  watched,  feared,  argued 
and  agonized  over  the  course  of  the 
"Great  War"  in  Europe.  Old  veterans 
recall  that  it  wasn't  unlike  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II  when  Nazi 
armies  ran  amok.  Pearl  Harbor  made 
up  American  minds  in  1941;  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  had  to  decide 
in  1917. 

In  its  own  way  the  United  States 
of  1914,  1915  and  1916  was  closer 
to  the  "old  country"  than  it  is  in  this 
age  of  jet  aircraft.  The  majority  of 
American  families  were  no  more  than 
a  generation  removed  from  the  men 
who  fought — on  both  sides — at  Ver- 
dun, Ypres,  the  Somme,  Passchendale, 
Tannenberg,  Jutland,  Gallipoli  and 
the  Marne. 

The  U.  S.  press  had  been  full  of 
war  news  for  almost  three  years. 
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The  conflict  dominated  the  American 
political  life.  Wilson  was  re-elected  in 
1916  on  the  slogan,  "He  Kept  Us  Out 
of  War."  The  song  "I  Didn't  Raise 
My  Boy  To  Be  a  Soldier"  was  a  best 
seller  on  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

Yet  Americans  had  reacted  with 
revulsion  when  the  liner  Lusitania 
was  sunk  off  Ireland  in  1915  with  a 
loss  of  900  lives,  when  German  ar- 
tillery razed  the  ancient  Belgian 
libraries  at  Louvain  and  the  "Von 
Schiffen  plan"  swept  through  Bel- 


gium and  aimed  its  dagger  at  Paris ; 
when  poison  gas  was  introduced  by 
both  sides  in  1915  in  an  attempt  to 
break  the  stalemate  that  was  devel- 
oping on  the  Western  Front. 

Clever  British  propagandists 
sought  to  exploit  every  "Hun"  atroc- 
ity. (They  branded  submarine  war- 
fare as  particularly  reprehensible.) 
But  there  was  little  doubt  where  the 
majority  of  American  sentiments  lay. 
Thousands  had  already  volunteered 
to  serve  in  the  British,  Canadian  and 
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French  forces.  A  colorful  band  of 
young  U.S.  pilots  formed  a  squadron 
in  the  French  Air  Force  known  as 
the  LaFayette  Escadrille. 

The  America  of  1917  was  ready 
when  Wilson  called. 

Our  bloody  Civil  War  was  history. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
there  to  conjure  up  memories  of  a 
much  happier  war  with  Spain  in 
1898  that  gave  America  heroes  and 
its  first  taste  of  "manifest  destiny." 

Some  historians  refer  to  World 
War  I  as  the  end  of  America's  "age 
of  innocence."  Certainly — despite  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  sanction  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations  in  1919 — it  sig- 
naled America's  reluctant  entry  into 
world  affairs.  Isolationism  revived 
after  the  war,  fostered  by  memories 
of  the  carnage  on  the  Western  Front 
and  expressed  in  the  hectic  retreat 
from  responsibility  that  was  called 
"The  Roaring  20s."  Then,  like  a  hang- 
over, the  depression  years  of  the 
1930's  kept  American  concerns  fo- 
cused on  the  weekly  grocery  bill  and 
father's  job. 

There  was  only  casual  attention  to 
the  rise  of  Adolph  Hitler,  the  postur- 
ing of  Benito  Mussolini  and  a  Jap- 
anese adventure  in  a  far  off  place 
called  Manchuria. 

Yet,  World  War  I  had  taught  a  les- 
son. With  power  inevitably  goes  re- 
sponsibility and  despite  its  ills  the 
United  States  was  growing  into  the 
colossus  of  the  20th  century.  Perhaps 
the  decline  of  Europe  began  with  the 
end  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  in  1901, 
or  with  the  1910  death  of  Britain's 
Edward  VII  and  the  end  of  the  "belle 
epoque"  of  Parisian  life.  Certainly, 
the  guns  of  August  1914  blotted  out 
a  life  style  that  had  taken  11  cen- 
turies to  develop. 

A  vacuum  was  forming.  For  a 
brief  period  after  World  War  I,  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  tried  to  fill  it; 
Britain  fought  gallantly  for  the  con- 
science of  the  old  order;  but  in  the 
end  the  past  was  gone  and  today's 
world  sees  three  superpowers  arrayed 
in  a  precarious  triangle — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  But  who 
could  have  foreseen  this  in  the  brave 
days  of  1917  when  khaki-clad  Ameri- 
cans were  gathering  eagerly  at  an 
unlikely  place  like  Hoboken,  NJ,  to 
embark  on  a  great  adventure,  a  cru- 
sade President  Wilson  declared  would 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." Even  World  War  II  did  not 
match  that  high  idealism.  Americans 
fought  then  with  a  grim  realization 
that  facism  had  to  be  destroyed  if 
men  anywhere  could  lead  normal 
lives.  Korea  and  Vietnam  which  fol- 
lowed were  not  "popular"  wars,  per- 
haps because  Americans  had  begun 
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to  understand  that  there  are  no  ab- 
solute solutions  to  the  problems  of 
other  nations — or  to  our  own.  That 
realization  comes  hard.  The  popular 
British  television  series,  "Upstairs, 
Downstairs"  has  given  Americans  a 
rare  glimpse  of  England's  (1913- 
1920)  trauma  in  coping  with  this 
new  reality. 


There  is  more  than  a  little  irony, 
too,  in  the  World  War  I  song:  "How 
You  Gonna  Keep  'Em  Down  on  the 
Farm,  After  They've  Seen  Paree." 

The  introduction  to  Paris  and 
world  councils  was  to  be  a  sobering 
experience  for  a  nation,  even  if  it 
was  the  opposite  for  doughboys  who 
met  mademoiselles  from  Armentieres 


Big  Red  One  Showed  the  Way 


When  Imperial  Germany  went 
to  war  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  1914,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  promptly  issued  a 
proclamation  of  U.S.  neutrality. 

On  April  2,  1917,  Wilson  called 
on  Congress  to  declare  war  on 
Germany,  stating  that  the  object 
of  U.S.  entry  was  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  United  States  was  able  to 
muster  200,000  troops  at  that 
time.  The  first  AEF  division  was 
sent  to  France  in  June  and  July, 
1917.  When  the  Armistice  was 
signed  Nov.  11,  1918,  the  United 
States  had  4,749,000  men  under 
arms  and  had  embarked  2,045,- 
169  of  them  to  France. 


The  1st  Division,  known  as  the 
"Big  Red  One"  outfit  in  both 
world  wars,  was  the  first  U.S. 
division  committed  to  action  on 
May  28,  1918,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bullard, 
in  front  of  the  French  town  of 
Cantigny.  The  division  charged 
the  enemy  trenches  before  Canti- 
gny and  captured  the  town. 

Of  this  first  American  victory 
of  World  War  I,  the  London 
Evening  News  exclaimed  in  a 
bold  headline:  "Bravo,  The 
Young  Americans !"  The  Evening 
News  went  on  to  say  of  the 
American  victory:  ".  .  .  it  was 
clean-cut  from  beginning  to 
end.  ..." 
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and  a  lot  of  other  French  towns! 

The  arrival  of  the  Americans  on 
the  Western  Front  was  decisive.  In 
less  than  a  year  from  the  full  com- 
mitment, and  despite  the  collapse  of 
Russia,  American  troops  and  Ameri- 
can industrial  power  forced  Germany 
to  seek  an  armistice,  forced  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  to  abdicate. 

Between  April  6,  1917  and  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918  the  United  States  called 
4,734,991  men  and  women  to  arms; 
over  2  million  went  to  France ;  53,402 
died  in  battle;  63,114  died  from  other 
causes  and  204,002  suffered  non-fatal 
wounds.  The  colonnade  at  the  mas- 
sive American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  cemetery  outside  Cha- 
teau-Thierry recalls  their  feats: 
Belleau  Wood,  Meuse-Argonne, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Marne  and  a  dozen 
other  decisive  struggles.  A  little 
church  on  the  edge  of  Belleau  Wood, 
still  tended  by  French  schoolchildren 
attests  to  the  bravery  of  American 
Marines  in  the  "Lost  Battalion." 
Names  and  terms  like  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Sgt.  Alvin  York,  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Quentin  Roosevelt, 
Billy  Mitchell,  Pershing,  Ricken- 
backer,  Father  Francis  Duffy  of  New 
York's  "Fighting  69th,"  and  a  host 
of  others  went  into  American  his- 
tory books. 

An  organization  was  born  called 
the  American  Legion,  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  those  who  served 
"God  and  Country"  had  earned  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  national  councils. 
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Even  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  60  years  is  a  relatively  short 
time.  It  spans  less  than  one-third  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  Yet  those 
who  can  recall  the  America  of  1917 
shake  their  heads  in  awe. 

A  nation  sheltered  for  140  years 
by  oceans  and  ignorance  has  in  three 
generations  become  the  leader  of  free 


men  everywhere,  the  world's  unchal- 
lenged technological  pace  setter. 

A  nation  that  was  considered  at 
best  immature,  has  become  the  scien- 
tific, educational,  cultural  and  philo- 
sophical conscience  of  the  Western 
World.  Just  last  year,  Americans 
swept  every  Nobel  prize  for  achieve- 
ment. End 


Map  of  Western  Front  in  1918  shows  American  battle  areas 


Minor  aches?  Tired  of  hurting? 

NIAGARA  HELPS  RELIEVE  ARTHRITIC- LIKE  PAIN, 
MINOR  NAGGING  BACKACHES,  AND 
EVERYDAY  TENSIONS  whenever  they  occur 

"Take  it  from  me,  Rubin  Citron" 


"Now  you  can  stop  feeling  older 
than  you  really  are. 

"I'm  Rubin  Citron,  and  I've  done  de- 
manding physical  work  for  over  40 
years.  As  a  painter  and  paperhanger, 
I've  climbed  countless  ladders,  carried 
heavy  buckets,  and  painted  for  8  hours 
a  day. 

"At  the  end  of  many  workdays,  you 
can  believe  I  was  tired,  sore,  aching 
and  tense. 

"When  I  discovered  Niagara  Cyclo- 
Massage  and  how  it  helps  relieve  the 
minor  pains  in  my  muscles  and  joints, 
you  can  imagine  how  great  I  felt. 

"Whenever  I  use  Cyclo-Massage,  I 
feel  better.  My  pains  are  eased,  my 
tensions  are  relieved,  and  I  sleep 
better  too. 

"Yes,  Niagara  Cyclo-Massage  is  the 
secret  that  helps  me  get  more  fun  out 
of  life.  Try  Niagara  for  yourself.  It  could 
put  more  zest  in  your  life  too!" 

Prompt  relief  for  millions 

That's  right.  Niagara  helps  bring 
blessed,  repeatable  relief  from  the 
minor  pains  in  your  sore,  aching 
muscles  and  joints.  It's  clinically 
tested.  Used  as  directed,  Niagara 
works.  Ask  your  doctor.  Doctors  use 
and  recommend  it. 


The  Secret?  U.S.  Patent  Nos. 
2,833,276;  2,852,020;  2,917,043  and 
many  others.  They  protect  Niagara's 
unique  Cyclo-Massage®  action  that 
gently  kneads  your  muscles  and 
joints— simultaneously  up  and  down 
and  sideways  in  a  circular  motion 
all  at  once,  almost  like  the  easing 
fingers  of  a  professional  Swedish 
masseur.  If  it  doesn't  have  these 
patents,  it's  NOT  Cyclo-Massage. 


Combined  with  soft,  relaxing  heat, 
Niagara's  patented  action  helps  ease 
simple  everyday  nervous  tensions... 
encourages  sleep  through  general 
relaxation... relieves  minor  pain  of 
sore,  aching  muscles  and  joints . . . 
increases  blood  circulation  where 
applied  . . .  even  gives  temporary, 
repeatable  relief  from  arthritic-like 
pains,  whenever  they  occur. 

©  1976  Niagara  Therapy  Corp. 


Send  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  AND  CYCLO-DISK® 
Just  mail  the  postage-paid  reply  card  today! 


Neck  pain 


Shoulder  pain 
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Foot  pain 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 
HOW  NIAGARA  HELPS 
EASE  THOSE  PAINS 

Send  for  FREE  Niagara 
"CYCLO-DISK®,"  and  place 
it  on  the  figure  where  you 
hurt!  It  shows— in  actual  mo- 
tion—how patented  Cyclo- 
Massage  works  to  help  give 
temporary,  repeatable  relief 
from  the  minor  pains  in  your 
sore,  aching  muscles  and 
joints. 


THERAPY  CORP. 
Adamsville,  Pa.  16110 


Please  mail  me  the  FREE  Niagara  "Cyclo-Disk"®  so  that  I  may 
SEE  Niagara  Cyclo-Massage  in  action.  Also  enclose  my  FREE 
copy  of  A  BETTER  WAY,  your  fascinating  16-page  illustrated 
book  which  explains  how  Niagara  works  to  bring  prompt, 
temporary,  repeatable  relief  from  minor  muscular  aches  and 
pains.  Receiving  the  "Cyclo-Disk"  and  FREE  book  does  not 
obligate  me  in  any  way. 
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Troopship  Leviathan,  painted  to  confuse  German  U-boats,  leaves  Hoboken  for  France  in  1917 


Vaudeville  tried  to  kill  Hoboken, 
the  dream  of  every  soldier  in  the 
AEF,  but  the  New  Jersey  port  has 
the  last  laugh:  Vaudeville  is  dead; 
Hoboken  is  very  much  alive. 

In  its  palmy  days  of  1917,  Hoboken 
was  a  bustling  port  city  and  "USA" 
to  the  doughboys  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  They  shipped 
out  of  Hoboken  to  "Save  the  World 
for  Democracy"  and  once  in  France 
they  dreamed  of  the  piers  along  the 
Hudson  as  gateways  to  "home"  any- 
where in  the  then  48  states. 

It  was  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  AEF,  who 
sounded  the  cry:  "Hell,  heaven  or 
Hoboken  by  Christmas."  For  those 
who  survived,  it  was  Hoboken,  al- 
though much  later  than  Christmas 
of  1917. 

From  1917  to  1920  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  troops 
camped  in  Hoboken  streets  and  parks 
waiting  for  ships  or  routing  home 
during  and  after  World  War  I  days. 
When  they  were  gone  Hoboken  was 
a  city  on  the  decline.  The  '20's  were 
not  kind  and  Hoboken  became  the 
butt  of  jokes,  the  subject  of  derision, 


and  the  city's  fabric  was  worn  thin 
with  neglect,  decay  and  bad  humor. 
The  movie  "On  the  Waterfront"  told 
the  story  of  its  seamy  side. 

Few  ships  sailed  in  or  out  of  its 
excellent  and  previously  vibrant  port. 
Factories  closed  or  moved  out  and 
Hoboken  was  generally  a  forgotten 
mess  on  New  York  City's  doorstep. 
World  War  II  brought  100,000  jobs 
and  the  waterfront  hummed  again, 
but  the  respite  was  only  temporary. 
The  slide  resumed  in  the  '50's.  Today, 
Hoboken  is  doing  something  that  few 
other  cities  have  done.  It  is  enjoying 
a  complete  rebirth.  The  city  has 
literally  pulled  itself  out  of  its  mo- 
rass. It  is  probably  the  most  "gung 
ho"  city  in  America  in  terms  of  re- 
development, new  pride  and  in  at- 
tracting new  business  and  industry. 

Because  of  its  access  to  Manhattan, 
only  13  minutes  away  by  rail,  many 
New  Yorkers  and  suburbanites  are 
eyeing  Hoboken  as  the  place  to  live 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Much  of  the  revival  can  be  at- 
tributed to  an  energetic  visionary 
mayor,  Steve  Cappiello,  a  former 
police  Sergeant. 


"Hoboken  is  America's  urban  lab- 
oratory," he  says.  "Everything  that's 
right  and  wrong  with  America  can 
be  found  in  Hoboken.  The  city  is  a 
textbook  case  because  it's  a  mile- 
square  city.  Our  size  makes  us 
manageable." 

There  really  is  no  secret  to  Ho- 
boken's  turnaround.  It  isn't  just  a 
new  face.  It's  the  old  one  that  really 
is  being  fixed  up.  There  are  reasons 
for  the  city's  rebirth.  Here  are  some 
of  them: 

Its  strength  is  reflected  in  its  peo- 
ple, immigrants  and  their  children 
who  stayed  and  worked  with  their 
hands  to  preserve  their  homes;  60 
percent  of  the  housing  in  Hoboken  is 
owner-occupied. 

It  is  the  only  city  in  America  to 
attack  the  housing  problems  of  an 
entire  city;  nearly  $25  million  has 
been  or  is  being  spent  to  rehabilitate 
1,150  houses  under  Project  Rehabili- 
tation. 

Meaningful  use  of  federal-state 
programs;  Hoboken' s  Model  Cities 
program  now  is  the  Community  De- 
velopment Agency  (CDA),  a  city- 
sponsored  agency,  and  it  is  regarded 
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by  federal  housing  officials  in  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  nation. 

A  home-improvement  loan  project 
that  is  subsidized  by  CDA  funds, 
which  enables  homeowners  to  get  3 
percent  home  repair  loans  as  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  12  percent  bank 
rate. 

A  6  percent  loan  program  (con- 
ventional rate  is  10y2  percent)  for 
multi-family  tenement  housing,  also 
subsidized  through  CDA  funds. 

A  local  financial  institution,  the 
Washington  Savings  Bank,  is  offering 
uninsured  mortgage  money  for  the 
inner-city,  a  rarity  in  today's  eco- 
nomic climate. 

A  brownstone  revival  effort,  result- 
ing in  a  waiting  list  of  buyers  from 
both  New  York  City  and  the  Con- 
necticut suburbs. 

A  $5  million  factory-to-housing 
conversion  in  the  inner  city,  said  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  for  moderate 
income  housing. 

A  partnership  between  Hoboken 
and  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, located  within  the  city,  one  of 
the  nation's  oldest  engineering 
schools,  providing  technical  and 
managerial  expertise.  It's  called  the 
Center  for  Municipal  Services  and 
Studies. 

"There  are  few  free  lunches  in 
Hoboken,"  says  Cappiello,  referring 
to  the  community's  strong  work 
ethic.  "Our  people  have  a  unique 
sense  of  pride,  a  strong  identity  in 
caring  for  their  properties  and  city. 
And  this  is  a  prime  ingredient  in 
making  a  city  work.  The  old-line 


Old  Hoboken  terminal  is  a  relic  from  World  War  I  days.  Mayor  Steve  Cappiello  (inset) 

is  spearheading  city's  revival 


ethnics  who  originally  settled  in  this 
city  have  stayed  and  this  serves  as  a 
balancing  factor  vis-a-vis  the  new 
minority  groups  who  have  come 
here." 

Cappiello  recalls  walking  from  a 
restaurant  at  6th  and  Bloomfield 
streets  in  Hoboken  and  within  a  few 
blocks  heard  Spanish,  Italian,  Slavic 
and  East  Indian  being  spoken.  About 
40  percent  of  the  city  is  Puerto  Rican 
and  this  group  recently  carried  out  a 
successful  relocation  of  more  than 
800  families  to  improved  housing. 

Cappiello  boasts  an  "open  door" 
policy.  On  any  given  day,  a  line  of 
residents  with  personal  problems  can 
be  seen  lined  up  in  front  of  the  old 


city  hall.  Cappiello  makes  himself 
personally  available. 

By  1980,  the  city  expects  to  re- 
habilitate almost  4,000  housing  units. 
Most  of  it  promises  to  be  more  at- 
tractive and  livable  than  new  con- 
struction available  at  comparable 
cost.  No  wonder  city  and  suburban 
dwellers  in  the  metropolitan  area 
want  to  come  to  Hoboken.  It  is  a 
clean,  revitalized  community  that  re- 
jects the  ills  of  New  York  City. 

One  new  resident  of  the  new  Ho- 
boken commented: 

"I  moved  out  of  Queens  into  a 
renovated  $250-a-month  row  house 
and  I  get  not  only  value  but  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  George  Washington 


Rows  of  remodeled  brownstone  apartments  and  tree-lined  streets  are  typical  of  reviving  Hoboken 
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Returning  Doughboys  gag  it  up  on  Hoboken  pier  with  captured  German  helmet 


Bridge  and  the  Manhattan  skyline.  It 
couldn't  be  greater  .  .  .  renters  pay 
$l,000-a-month  for  a  high  rise  apart- 
ment in  Manhattan  and  the  only 
view  they  have  is  Hoboken!" 

Hoboken's  mile-square  environs 
house  45,000  people  in  ethnic  har- 
mony. The  present  ethnic  composi- 
tion breaks  down  this  way:  45  per- 
cent Hispanic;  35  percent  Italian 
(Frank  Sinatra  was  born  there) ;  the 
remainder  is  of  German,  Slavic  and 
Irish  stock. 


Hoboken — the  Indian  word  means 
"land  of  the  tobacco  pipe" — began 
in  the  early  19th  century  on  land 
owned  by  Col.  John  Stevens,  who  had 
been  surveyor  general  for  eastern 
New  Jersey  in  1782  and  1783. 
Stevens  built  the  first  American 
steam  locomotive,  which  went  into 
operation  more  than  150  years  ago. 
His  youngest  son,  Edwin  Augustus, 
bequeathed  the  land  and  the  money 
to  establish  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1870. 


Over  with  the  Rainbow 


In  one  way  for  National  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  Howard  Larsen,  World  War 
I  was  just  one  big  "bust."  But  he 
treasures  his  experience  and  relishes 
telling  about  it. 

An  Army  regular  with  the  14th 
Infantry  based  in  Brooklyn,  NY  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
Larsen  recalls  with  pride  that  his 
outfit  was  one  of  those  units  from 
26  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  were  called  on  to  form  the 
famed  42nd  "Rainbow"  Division.  The 
42nd  was  the  first  complete  American 
division  shipped  to  France. 

"I  was  at  Camp  Mills  on  Long 
Island,  the  scene  of  the  mobilization 


Larsen— 1977  and  1917 


for  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
my  outfit  was  called  to  join  the 
42nd,"  he  says.  "Then  Chief  of  Staff 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  responsible 
for  organizing  the  division  because 
he  wanted  experienced  and  veteran 
regulars  ready  to  fight  when  we 
landed  in  France." 

Larsen  had  served  with  the  14th 
Infantry  during  its  duty  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  1916. 

Now  a  hale  and  hearty  81,  Larsen 
chuckles  about  going  overseas  with 
the  42nd  as  a  sergeant  and  coming 
home  as  a  private.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  he  got  a  "bust"  which  didn't 
affect  his  service. 

"This  sort  of  thing  just  happens," 
he  says,  with  eyes  atwinkle. 

The  42nd  was  assembled  in  Ho- 
boken, NJ  and  the  entire  division, 
27,000  strong,  sailed  from  there  in 
October  1917  aboard  the  converted 
troopships  Mount  Vernon,  George 
Washington,  America  and  Agamem- 
non. 

Larsen  retired  some  years  ago  as 
deputy  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
He  now  lives  in  Baldwin,  Long  Is- 
land, NY. 


Factory  was  converted  into  apartments 
in  a  first-in-the-nation  test 


Colonel  Stevens  had  laid  out  a 
mile-square  city  grid  plan  on  his  land 
resulting  first  in  a  resort  town  and 
the  home  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  The  resort  town  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  into  an  industrial  and 
port  city. 

Besides  sending  and  receiving  the 
AEF  during  World  War  I,  Hoboken 
dispatched  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son from  one  of  its  piers  to  the  Ver- 
sailles peace  conference  in  1919.  A 
local  church,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal,  has 
samples  of  soil  from  almost  every 
battlefield  of  World  War  I. 

Before  World  War  I,  Hoboken's 
population  was  predominantly  Ger- 
man, with  a  sprinkling  of  Italian  and 
Irish.  Now  it  is  predominantly  Italian 
and  Puerto  Rican.  But  it  is  changing 
daily  with  the  invasion  of  Manhat- 
tanites  seeking  greener,  more  pleas- 
ant pastures. 

Hoboken  1977  is  no  joke. 

— Frank  Kuest 


Interior  of  factory  apartment 
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Pershing  Reflected 
His  Missouri  Home 


John  Joseph  (Black  Jack)  Per- 
shing, Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
World  War  I,  was  the  first  American 
military  commander  to  be  named 
General  of  the  Armies.  This  was  done 
by  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  1919, 
after  the  Allied  Armies  had  defeated 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Imperial  German 
army  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars 
known  to  humanity  up  to  that  time. 

Pershing  was  born  in  the  small 
town  of  Laclede,  MO,  on  Sept.  30, 


Off  The  Highway 


I860,  in  a  section  house  of  the  old 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  be- 
tween Chillicothe  and  Brookfield. 

The  State  of  Missouri  remembered 
its  native  son  and  great  American 
military  leader  by  preserving  his 
birthplace  and  boyhood  home  as  a 
public  shrine  in  1960.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  with  a  modest  admission 
fee  to  maintain  it. 

Laclede  sits  astride  U.S.  Highway 
36,  some  60  miles  north  of  the  point 
where  it  intersects  with  Interstate  70 
in  northern  Missouri. 

John  Joseph  Pershing  was  the  first 
of  nine  children  born  to  John 
Fletcher  and  Ann  Pershing.  Of  the 
nine,  six  survived.  His  father,  a  rail- 
road worker,  saved  enough  money  to 
buy  the  general  store  in  Laclede,  and 
became  postmaster  and  captain  of 


the  town's  then  home  guard. 

On  June  18,  1864,  3-year-old  John 
Joseph  Pershing  encountered  the  vi- 
olence of  war  for  the  first  time  when 
a  band  of  Confederate  irregulars  at- 
tacked Laclede,  directing  their  ter- 
rorism against  the  pro-Union  citizens 
of  the  town. 

Pershing's  father  was  a  staunch 
Union  sympathizer  and  supporter. 
In  the  attack,  several  people  in  the 
town  were  killed,  but  the  Pershing 
family  escaped  injury,  although  the 
family's  general  store  was  looted  and 
virtually  destroyed. 

There  was  little  in  John  Joseph 
Pershing's  early  life  to  suggest  that 
he  would  one  day  lead  a  victorious 
American  army  in  the  then  greatest 
war  that  the  world  had  ever  known. 

The  Pershing  children  were  ex- 
pected to  be  industrious  in  both  their 
studies  and  their  chores. 

Young  John  was  introduced  to  the 
strenuous  manual  labor  of  farming 
early  in  his  life.  After  the  Civil  War, 
Pershing's  father  bought  a  lumber 
yard  and  two  160-acre  farms  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  store  which  had 
been  restored. 

The  farming  experience  that  Per- 
shing acquired  stood  the  family  in 
good  stead  a  few  years  later.  With 
the  financial  panic  of  1873,  Pershing's 
father  lost  all  of  his  holdings  except 
for  the  home  and  one  of  the  farms. 
While  the  father  took  another  job  to 
supplement  the  family  income,  the 
responsibility  to  handle  the  farm  fell 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


House  where  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  was  born  and  covered 
bridge  are  historical  landmarks  at  Laclede,  MO.  Famous  leader 
of  the  AEF  was  raised  as  a  farmer  before  he  seized  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  West  Point 


Words  by 
ELMORE  LEFF1NGWEU 


My  Doughnut  Girl  mm 


MarcV 


Voice 


g.Whentbe  shrap-nel  new   — 


She's  Still  a  Cupcake 


Stella  Young  as 
girl  in  France  and 
as  Salvation  Army 
brigadier  (below). 


She  hasn't  really  changed  much. 
True,  she's  80  now,  and  her  hair 
has  turned  to  silver.  But  she  still  has 
the  same  sweet  smile  and  friendly 
face  that  cheered  Doughboys  almost 
six  decades  ago  when  she  served  cof- 
fee and  doughnuts  on  the  heavily 
shelled  Metz  front  in  France. 

Brigadier  Stella  Young,  retired 
now  and  living  in  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
ME,  was  the  original  "doughnut  girl" 
of  World  War  I. 

She  established  the  custom  of  serv- 
ing coffee  and  doughnuts  in  times  of 
crisis.  The  tradition  is  carried  on  to- 
day by  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
groups,  as  well  as  the  Salvation 
Army. 

"Don't  ask  me  why  coffee  and 
doughnuts  hadn't  been  served  at 
emergency  canteens  until  we  started 
the  custom,"  said  Brigadier  Stella, 
who  was  a  fresh,  young  Salvation 
Army  lieutenant,  just  a  month  shy 
of  her  21st  birthday,  when  she  ar- 
rived in  France  in  March  1918,  for  an 
18-month  stay. 

"Even  at  our  Salvation  Army  can- 


teens back  home,  we  served  only  cof- 
fee and  sandwiches,  or  coffee  and 
cake,"  she  continued.  "We  had  never 
served  coffee  and  doughnuts.  And 
the  funny  thing  was  that  coffee  and 
doughnuts  were  tremendously  popu- 
lar, especially  with  the  men,  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

"In  France,  we  established  shelters 
in  Menil-La-Tour  and  in  Ansuville 
near  the  Metz  front.  We  were  about 
three  miles  back  of  the  front  lines. 
We  operated  our  canteens  during  the 
day,  and  stayed  with  French  families 
in  their  homes  overnight. 

"We  had  been  in  France  about 
three  months,  and  had  pitched  a  tent 
inside  an  old  barn  with  the  roof 
shelled  off.  The  barn  was  in  Ansu- 
ville, and  two  other  Salvation  Army 
lassies,  Gladys  and  Irene  Maclntyre 
— they  were  sisters  from  Onset,  MA 
— were  working  in  the  shelter  with 
me. 

"During  the  morning,  we  served 
coffee  and  sandwiches,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  visited  hospitals  and 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Valuable  Life  Insurance  Protection. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 


These  days  it's  reassuring  to  know  your  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Plan  keeps  pace  with  the  increasing  insurance  needs  of  thousands  of 
Legionnaires  and  their  families. 

Eligible  Legionnaires  may  add  to  their  insurance  estates  with  up  to  6 
units  of  life  insurance.  Benefits  may  be  continued  for  life  and  the  cost 
per  unit  is  $24  a  year.  Eligible  Legionnaires  under  age  30  may  apply  for 
up  to  $60,000  in  benefits  for  $144  a  year. 

But  now  there's  more  good  news!  Benefits  for  deaths  occurring  in  1977 
have  been  increased  10%  ...  up  to  $66,000  for  the  under  30  Legion- 


Benefits  &  Premiums— Annual  Renewable  Term  Insurance  (Policy  Form  GPC-5700-374) 

Benefits  determined  by  age  at  death  and  include  the  10%  SPECIAL  INCREASE 
for  deaths  occuring  during  1977.  Maximum  coverage  limited  to  6  Units. 


Age  at  Death 

6  Units 

5  Units 

4  Units 

3  Units 

2  Units 

1  Unit 

Through  age  29 

$66,000 

$55,000 

$44,000 

$33,000 

$22,000 

$11,000 

30-34 

52,800 

44,000 

35,200 

26,400 

17,600 

8,800 

35-44 

29,700 

24,750 

19,800 

14,850 

9,900 

4.950 

45-54 

14,520 

12,100 

9,680 

7,260 

4,840 

2,420 

55-59 

7,920 

6,600 

5,280 

3,960 

2,640 

1,320 

60-64 

5,280 

4,400 

3,520 

2,640 

1,760 

880 

65-69 

3,300 

2,750 

2,200 

1,650 

1,100 

550 

70-74 

2,178 

1,815 

1,452 

1,089 

726 

363 

75-over 

1,650 

1,375 

1,100 

825 

550 

275 

Prorated  Premium* 

$96 

$80 

$64 

$48 

$32 

$16 

DEATH  BENEFIT:  When  an  insured  Legionnaire  dies,  the  beneficiary  receives  a 
lump  sum  payment  once  proof  of  death  is  received  by  the  Insurance  Company. 
EXCLUSIONS:  No  benefit  is  payable  for  death  as  a  result  of  war  or  an  act  of  war, 
if  the  cause  of  death  occurs  while  serving,  or  within  six  months  after  termina- 
tion of  service,  in  the  military,  naval  or  air  forces  of  any  country  or  combination 
of  countries. 

INCONTESTABILITY:  Your  coverage  shall  be  incontestable  after  it  has  been  in 
force  during  your  lifetime  for  two  years  from  its  effective  date. 


naire ...  at  no  additional  cost.  To  enroll  you  must  be  a  Legion  Mem- 
ber in  good  standing,  under  age  70  and  be  able  to  meet  the  underwriting 
requirements  of  the  Insurance  Company. 

There's  no  better  way  to  provide  your  loved  ones  with  the  security 
they  need  and  deserve  than  to  add  to  your  insurance  estate.  For  bene- 
fits and  rates,  see  the  chart  below. 

Then,  fill  out  and  mail  the  Enrollment  Card  below  along  with  your  check 
or  money  order  for  the  amount  of  coverage  you  select. 

'PRORATED  PREMIUM  shown  provides  protection  throughout  1977 
and  assumes  your  completed  Enrollment  Card  will  be  received  by 
the  Administrator  (and  approved)  during  April  with  coverage  effec- 
tive May  1,  1977.  If  your  Enrollment  is  not  approved  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  Prorated  premiums  for  applications  received  in 
May  will  be  $14  per  Unit. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE:  Insurance  becomes  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  coinciding  with  or  next  following  the  date  the  mem- 
ber's enrollment  card  is  received  in  the  office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, subject  to  Insurance  Company  approval.  Insurance  may  be 
maintained  in  force  by  payment  of  premiums  when  due. 
IF  YOU  LIVE  in  FL,  IL,  NJ,  NY,  NC,  OH,  PR,  TX,  or  Wl  send  for 
special  card.  Applications  and  benefits  vary  slightly  in  some  areas. 


MAIL  TO: 

The  American  Legion 
Life  Insurance  Plan, 
P.O.  Box  5609, 
Chicago,  III.  60680 


Application  Subject  to  Underwriter's  Approval 


NOTICE  OF  DISCLOSURE 
OF  INFORMATION 

Information  regarding  your 
insurability  will  be  treated  as 
confidential  except  that  Occi- 
dental Life  Insurance  Company 
of  California  may  make  a  brief 
report  to  the  Medical  Informa- 
mation  Bureau  (M.I.B.),  a  non- 
profit membership  organization 
of  life  insurance  companies 
which  operates  an  information 
exchange  on  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers. Upon  request  by  another 
member  insurance  company  to 
which  you  have  applied  for  life 
or  health  insurance,  or  to  which 
a  claim  is  submitted,  the  M.I.B. 
will  supply  such  company  with 
the  information  it  may  have  in 
its  files. 

Occidental  may  also  release 
information  in  its  file  to  its  re- 
insurers and  to  other  life  in- 
surance companies  to  which  you 
may  apply  for  life  or  health  in- 
surance, or  to  which  a  claim  is 
submitted. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from 
you,  the  M.I.B.  will  arrange  dis- 
closure of  any  information  it 
may  have  in  your  file.  Medical 
information  will  only  be  dis- 
closed to  your  attending  physi- 
cian. If  you  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  information  in  the 
Bureau's  file  you  may  seek  cor- 
rection in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 
The  address  of  the  Bureau's  in- 
formation office  is  P.O.  Box  105, 
Essex  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 
02112;  Phone  (617)  426-3660. 


ENROLLMENT  CARD  FOR  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


Full  Name  

Last 

Permanent  Residence- 
Name  of  Beneficiary - 


First 


Middle 


-Birth  Date- 


Mo. 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


-Relationship- 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 
 Year  Post  No  State- 


Membership  Card  No. 

I  apply  for  the  amount  of  insurance  indicated  below,  (check  appropriate  box  or  boxes). 

6  Units        5  Units        4  Units        3  Units        2  Units         1  Unit         Vz  Unit 
□  □  □  □  □  □  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
enrollment:  Answer  all  questions. 
1. 


Present  occupation?  

Yes  □     No  □     If  No,  give  reason- 


-Are  you  now  actively  working? 


Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year? 
of  stay  and  cause  - 


No  □   Yes  □   If  Yes,  give  date,  length 


3.  During  the  last  five  years,  have  you  had  heart  disease,  circulatory  disease,  kidney  disease,  liver  dis- 
ease, lung  disease,  diabetes,  or  cancer,  or  have  you  had  or  received  treatment  or  medication  for  high 
blood  pressure  or  alcoholism?     No  □     Yes  □     If  yes,  give  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  enrollment  card 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  enrollment  card  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it 
under  the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

Signature  of 

Dated  ,  19   Applicant  


GMA-300-19    10-70  (Univ.) 


477 


The  American  Legion  offers  this  insurance  through  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company  of  California.  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  AND  AUTHORIZATION 

I  have  received  and  read  the  Notice  of  Disclosure  of  Information  at  left.  Further,  I  authorize  any 
physician,  medical  practitioner,  hospital,  clinic,  or  other  medical  or  medically  related  facility,  in- 
surance company,  the  Medical  Information  Bureau  or  other  organization,  institution  or  person  having 
any  records  or  knowledge  of  me  or  of  my  health  to  give  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
California  any  such  information. 

A  photographic  copy  of  this  authorization  shall  be  as  valid  as  the  original. 

Dated  ,  19       Signature  of  Applicant  

□  I  apply  for  additional  Legion  Life  Insurance.  My  present  certificate  number  is  
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November  10,  1918,  was  a  cold, 
foggy  Sunday  morning  in  Godes- 
berg  on  the  Rhine.  I  was  an  assistant 
in  the  boarding  school  where  I  had 
previously  been  a  student. 

As  usual,  the  30  girls  walked  to 
church  in  pairs  in  a  long  line.  The 
sermon  reaffirmed  faith  in  God.  The 
usual  prayer  for  the  protection  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  troops  included  a 
humble  supplication  for  understand- 
ing. Earnestly  the  congregation  sang 
Luther's  great  song  of  faith,  "A 
Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God." 

As  I  prepared  the  one  o'clock  din- 
ner, I  meditated  on  the  confidence 
that  citizens  had  for  so  long  in  their 
government. 

My  story  begins  in  July,  1914, 
when  my  father  took  me  and  my 
younger  sister  to  Goppingen  in 
southern  Germany  where  he  sought 
specialized  medical  treatment.  A  few 
days  after  our  arrival,  the  war  broke 
out,  but  my  father  was  unable  to 
travel  and  died  in  1915. 

My  mother  was  born  near  Waukon, 
I  A,  as  were  all  of  the  children.  She 
died  in  1909  before  this  story  begins. 
In  1913,  we  moved  to  Dubuque.  My 
two  older  stepsisters  chose  to  remain 
in  Dubuque  where  both  were  in  Fin- 
ley  Hospital  nurses'  training  school 
during  the  war. 

The  aristocracy,  army,  bureaucrats 
and  bourgeoisie  had  shaped  the  opin- 
ions of  the  general  public:  Germany 
must  and  will  win  the  war,  for  its 
cause  is  just.  The  original  pre-1914 
conviction  that  England  would  not 
share  the  high  seas  with  a  strong  na- 
tion was  reinforced  when  she  pro- 
claimed the  entire  North  Sea  to  be  a 
military  zone  and  declared  her  block- 
ade. 

Over  the  war  years  I  had  stood  in 
many  lines  to  buy  food.  Everything 
except  green  vegetables  and  salt  was 
rationed.  In  those  long  lines  I  had 
heard  rumors  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  long  war ;  however,  the  majority 
seemed  to  believe  that  Germany 
would  win  the  war. 

When  revolution  in  Bulgaria 
caused  that  country  to  collapse  on 
Sept.  29,  1918,  many  still  hoped  the 
long,  bloody  war  would  end  success- 
fully for  Germany.  They  could  still 
see  and  hear  jubilant  soldiers  march- 
ing and  singing  "Die  Wacht  Am 
Rhein."  But  sorrow  and  death  and 
increasing  isolation  had  brought 
weariness  to  many. 

On  Oct.  30,  Turkey  capitulated. 
People  were  stupefied.  When  the  last 


ally,  Austro-Hungary,  signed  a  sep- 
arate peace  treaty  on  Nov.  4,  Ger- 
many stood  alone. 

Then  came  Nov.  7  and  an  "EX- 
TRA" with  the  extraordinary  news 
that  sailors  blockaded  in  Kiel  had 
mutinied.  Rumor  spread  like  wild- 
fire. It  was  said  that  prisoners  had 
been  set  free  in  Cologne  and  marched 
through  the  streets  with  red  flags. 
From  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and 
other  cities  came  rumors  that  red 
flags  were  replacing  the  red-white- 
black  national  colors. 

Royal  crowns  toppled  in  Bavaria, 
Saxony  and  Wurttemberg. 

But  no  one  seemed  prepared  for 
the  news  of  Nov.  9.  The  Kaiser  had 
abdicated  and  during  the  following 
night  fled  to  Holland !  Who  could  be- 
lieve that?  Some  felt  that  he  must 
have  been  abducted.  Others,  feeling 
complete  isolation,  expressed  anger. 

As  an  enemy  alien  I  was  supposed 
to  report  to  police  headquarters  twice 
daily,  signing  in  once  in  the  forenoon 
and  again  in  the  afternoon.  I  had 
been  permitted  to  sign  twice  on  the 
stroke  of  noon.  But  since  an  attack 
of  the  flu— attested  to  by  a  physician 
—I  had  followed  a  different  pattern. 
To  learn  the  most  recent  explosive 
events,  I  reported  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  read  the  first  EXTRA  posted 
near  the  City  Hall  and  again  late  in 
the  day  to  read  the  last  one.  In  1918 
the  time  for  instant  news  by  radio 
and  television  had  not  yet  come. 

On  Sundays  no  newspapers  were 
printed  locally,  so  after  my  second 
visit  to  police  headquarters  on  No- 
vember 10,  I  waited  patiently  until 
six  for  the  interurban  to  bring  the 
Cologne  "VoTkszeitung."  When  the 
interurban  stopped  there  was  a  mad 
dash,  but  no  paper! 

Again  I  decided  to  wait. 

An  ominous  silence  came  with  the 
darkness  and  cold  that  slowly  crept 
upon  us.  Finally  we  heard  the  distant 
sound  of  another  interurban.  The 
stronger  ones  pushed  forward  toward 
the  door. 

"EXTRA!  EXTRA!  Give  me  an 
EXTRA!" 

The  conductor  shook  his  head. 
There  was  still  no  EXTRA. 

The  crowd  continued  its  vigil. 
Could  I  wait?  How  fast  could  I  run 
the  mile  home?  No  one  knew  where 
I  was,  and  I  was  to  get  supper  on 
the  table.  In  Germany  you  obeyed, 
especially  if  you  were  a  teenager. 

But  the  question  was  momentous. 
I  decided  to  take  the  consequences. 


Instead  of  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  I  started  to  push  forward 
to  get  one  of  the  first  papers. 

At  6:30  the  interurban  arrived 
with  the  coveted  Volkszeitung. 

Breathlessly  I  observed  the  black 
headlines:  DIE  WAFFENSTILL- 
STANDSBEDINGUNGEN. 

I  ran  to  the  first  street  light  and 
read  a  few  lines  about  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice.  The  official  tele- 
graphic report  from  Berlin  stated 
first  that  the  armistice  was  to  take 
effect  six  hours  after  it  was  signed. 
Could  it  be  in  effect  even  now,  I 
wondered. 

I  ran  to  another  light  and  read: 
"Immediate  evacuation  of  Belgium, 
France,  Alsace-Lorraine  within  two 
weeks.  Such  troops  as  remain  after 
this  time  will  be  interned  or  im- 
prisoned." 

Again  I  ran  until  I  was  breathless. 
This  time  I  read  that  the  German 
Army  was  to  retreat  immediately  and 
evacuate  all  territory  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Rhine  within  two  weeks. 

By  now  I  had  acquainted  myself 
with  sufficient  details  to  know  that 
the  armistice  would  have  far  reach- 
ing effects  at  the  boarding  school.  I 
stopped  only  twice  more  when  my 
throat  was  parched  and  I  was  com- 
pletely breathless. 

At  the  next  light  I  had  the  biggest 
surprise  of  all.  The  Allies  were  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  territory  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine,  including  the  bridgeheads 
of  30  kilometers  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river. 

When  I  could  run  no  farther,  I 
re-read  that  paragraph  under  another 
light.  It  was  really  true.  Here  I  was 
in  Godesberg  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Rhine  which  was  to  be  occupied  by 
British,  French  and  Americans. 
Could  there  really  be  whole  regi- 
ments of  American  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope? Newspapers  had  never  shown 
great  concern  about  the  presence  of 
American  soldiers  on  European  soil 
and  I  had  not  heard  from  Iowa  for 
16  months. 

When  I  reached  the  school,  the  dis- 
approval on  the  face  of  my  superior 
turned  into  questioning.  I  simply 
thrust  the  paper  before  her  as- 
tounded eyes  and  rushed  down  to  the 
basement  kitchen. 

Overhead,  there  was  a  shuffling 
of  feet  and  a  scraping  of  chairs  as 
all  girls  gathered  around  the  teachers 
and  the  single  EXTRA.  The  subdued 
sounds  were  only  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  monosyllabic  exclama- 
tion. Did  it  express  anger,  sorrow  or 
helplessness?  They  all  loved  their 
homeland  as  much  as  I  loved  mine. 
There  was  scarcely  one  whose 
brother,  or  father,  or  sweetheart  had 

THE  Al\ 


not  been  wounded,  or  maimed,  or 
killed  fighting  for  the  Fatherland. 

I  worked  alone.  No  one  came  to 
help  me  or  to  tell  me  about  the  re- 
action to  the  news.  At  first  I  was 
resentful.  After  all,  they  were  read- 
ing my  newspaper.  Then  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  my  mind.  How  strange 
that  I  had  not  thought  of  it  before! 
The  Armistice  might  mean  my  return 
to  America! 

After  more  than  four  years  of  war 
we  had  grown  accustomed  to  its  end- 
lessness. If  the  30-day  Armistice 
should  be  signed,  would  it  result  in 
peace?  Even  now,  when  the  army 
was  still  on  foreign  soil,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  any  German  gov- 
ernment would  accept  an  armistice 
based  on  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points, 
criticized  even  by  Clemenceau  who 
said:  "The  Good  Lord  had  only  10." 

As  I  stirred  those  potatoes,  utter 
loneliness  overcame  me.  Why  did  no 
one  come?  Were  they  all  avoiding 
me?  Did  they  think  that  just  because 
I  had  reported  to  the  German  police 
headquarters  for  months  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  terms  of  the 
armistice?  The  moments  dragged  on. 

At  last,  I  heard  chairs  scraping 
overhead.  The  tension  caused  by  the 
news  of  the  armistice  was  suddenly 
broken.  Rules  and  regulations  were 
thrown  to  the  winds.  The  girls  dared 
to  rush  madly  to  their  rooms,  out- 
doors, down  to  the  kitchen,  every- 
where— all  forbidden. 

The  principal  and  teachers  had 
decided  that  a  houseful  of  girls  in  a 
territory  to  be  occupied  by  foreign 
soldiers  was  too  great  a  responsibil- 
ity. They  were  all  going  home  im- 
mediately ! 

Immediately?  What  would  happen 
to  all  those  fried  potatoes  and  the 
sliced  horsemeat  sausage?  Surely  the 
years  of  hunger  had  not  ended  so 
suddenly.  The  EXTRA  said  the 
blockade  of  Germany  was  to  go  on. 

To  save  the  situation  and  the  po- 
tatoes, I  rang  the  supper  bell. 

The  dawn  of  Nov.  11  brought  the 
confirmation  that  the  armistice  had 
arrived. 

Never  before  or  since  have  I  ex- 
perienced a  day  of  such  frantic  activi- 
ties. From  early  morning  until  mid- 
night the  telephone  and  doorbells 
rang.  Usually  gentle  voices  became 
shrill.  Occasionally,  I  heard  sobs. 

Ignoring  the  threat  of  revolts,  all 
parents  wanted  their  daughters  to 
come  home.  Although  the  girls  were 
in  their  upper  teens,  all  had  to  be 
accompanied  to  the  station.  When 
there  were  no  more  taxis  nor  teach- 
ers, the  hired  girls  carried  the  lug- 
gage to  the  interurban  or  train. 

(Continued  on  page  \5) 
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Lt.  Allan  F.  Winslow,  left,  was  credited  with  the 
first  American  air  victory  in  WWI.  Lt.  Douglas 
Campbell,  right,  was  an  early  ace.  Dramatic 
combat  photo  shows  Allied  plane  destroying  a 
German  Fokker. 


Mist  had  formed  a  low  ceiling  over  Gengault/Gengoult  aerodome, 
base  of  the  94th  Aero  Squadron  near  the  St.  Mihiel  front  that 
dreary  Sunday  morning,  April  14,  1918,  the  day  the  first  American  Air 
Service  fighter  squadron  went  on  combat  readiness. 

Few  of  the  16  officers  and  120  men  of  the  94th  had  much  flying  exper- 
tise and  most  of  that  was  among  former  members  of  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille,  the  famous  French  flying  squadron  in  which  many  Americans 
had  served  before  the  94th  was  formed.  Lt.  Douglas  Campbell,  21,  of  Mt. 
Hamilton,  CA,  typified  the  94th's  volunteers.  He  was  a  chemistry  major 
at  Harvard  University  when  he  enlisted,  and  had  had  little  combat 
training. 

The  94th  was  flying  French-built  Nieuport  28  scout-fighter  biplanes. 
These  single  seaters  could  reach  top  speeds  of  107  miles  per  hour,  which 
was  comparable  to  German  aircraft,  but  the  fabric  and  plywood  wings  of 
the  Nieuports  had  a  nasty  habit  of  shredding  and  coming  unglued  when 


the  planes  were  put  into  steep  dives. 

The  Nieuports  had  been  discarded 
by  the  French  in  favor  of  the  newer 
Spads,  while  the  American  aviation 
industry  was  struggling  to  deliver  its 
first  warplane  to  the  front.  The  94th 
had  received  the  Nieuports  only  a 
few  weeks  earlier  and  the  squadron 
therefore  had  little  experience  in  fly- 
ing them  and  no  parachutes  to  bail 
out  of  them  if  they  got  into  trouble. 
Neither  the  Allied  pilots  nor  Germans 
had  parachutes  either. 

What's  more,  the  Vickers  machine 
guns  had  arrived  only  two  weeks 
earlier,  so  there  had  been  little  time 
to  learn  how  to  use  them.  But  Maj. 
Raoul  Lufbery,  the  Escadrille's  top 
ace  with  17  official  kills  and  as  many 
as  40  unofficial  ones  to  his  credit,  had 
joined  the  94th  and  showed  the  pilots 
how  to  strap  a  small  hammer  to  their 
wrist.  The  hammers  were  handy  for 
freeing  the  machine  guns  when  they 
jammed,  which  they  often  did. 

What  the  94th  lacked  in  equip- 
ment, flying  skills  and  marksmanship 
was  more  than  made  up  for  by  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  already  painted 
the  fuselages  of  their  planes  with  the 
colorful  red,  white  and  blue  Uncle 
Sam  hats  and  had  taken  the  name  by 
which  they  would  become  best 
known,  The  Hat-in-the-Ring  Squad- 
ron. 

•  A  few  weeks  before  the  94th  was 
put  on  active  duty  some  150  miles 
east  of  Paris,  Lufbery  had  led  Camp- 
bell and  a  former  race  car  driver 
from  Columbus,  OH,  by  the  name  of 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  on  a  training 
mission  over  the  battlefront.  The 
flight  was  a  cakewalk  as  far  as 
Campbell  and  Rickenbacker  were 
concerned  and  they  were  feeling 
cocky  when  they  returned.  They  saw 
no  aircraft  and  noticed  only  a  few 
puffs  of  antiaircraft  fire. 

Lufbery  set  them  straight.  He  said 
he  counted  15  aircraft  during  the 
mission,  including  five  enemy  planes 
which  luckily  had  not  seen  them.  If 
they  hoped  to  stay  alive,  Lufbery 
told  them,  they  would  have  to  be 
more  alert.  Lufbery  then  took  Rick- 
enbacker out  to  his  plane  and  showed 
him  three  shrapnel  hits.  "The  boys 
told  me  afterward  that  I  stayed  pale 
for  a  good  30  minutes,"  Rickenbacker 
recalled  in  his  book,  "Fighting  the 
Flying  Circus." 

The  94th  nevertheless  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  its  first  combat 
mission.  The  honor  of  flying  the  first 
went  to  Capt.  David  Peterson,  a 


Eddie  Rickenbacker,  top,  was  America's  No.  1  ace  in  world  War  I  with  26  victories. 
Frank  Luke  of  Oklahoma,  below,  shot  down  three  (perhaps  six)  German  planes  and 
15  German  observation  balloons  in  nine  incredible  flying  days  before  his  Spad  was 
forced  down  behind  German  lines.  Luke  was  killed  trying  to  fight  off  German  infan- 
try with  his  pistol. 

Lafayette  Escadrille  veteran,  who  The  neophytes  bumbled  onward 
was  to  lead  Lts.  Rickenbacker  and     although  the  weather  steadily  wors- 


Reed  Chambers  on  a  three-hour 
patrol  along  the  20-mile  battlefront 
between  St.-Mihiel  and  Pont-a- 
Mousson  in  hopes  of  coaxing  Ger- 
mans into  dogfights.  Takeoff  was 
scheduled  for  6  a.m.,  and  they  would 
return  in  three  hours. 

The  second  part  of  the  operational 
plan  called  for  Campbell  and  Lts. 
Alan  F.  Winslow  of  Chicago  and 
James  Meissner  of  New  York  City  to 
remain  on  alert  at  the  aerodrome  in 
case  air  support  was  needed  by  ele- 
ments of  the  Eighth  French  Army  to 
which  the  94th  reported. 

Considering  weather  conditions 
and  the  94th's  lack  of  reliable  instru- 
ments, the  wisest  decision  would 
have  been  for  the  94th  to  stay  on  the 
ground.  On  the  chance  the  skies  were 
clear  above  the  low-lying  mist,  Peter- 
son ordered  Rickenbacker  and  Cham- 
bers to  take  to  the  air  and  see  if  they 
could  climb  above  the  overcast.  Rick- 
enbacker and  Chambers  circled  the 
field  several  times  and  noticed  Peter- 
son take  off.  He  returned  to  the  base, 
although  some  accounts  say  Peterson 
accompanied  them  on  the  mission  to 
the  front. 


ened.  During  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  they  made  a  number  of  round 
trips  along  the  battle  lines  and  took 
only  sporadic  antiaircraft  fire  which 
did  no  damage.  Nor  did  they  see  the 
German  observation  balloon  which 
flashed  their  position  to  nearby  Metz 
where  the  Germans  scrambled  two 
scout-fighter  biplanes,  an  Albatros 
D-5  and  a  Pfalz  D-3.  (Note:  The 
Germans  hyphenated  their  plane 
models;  the  Allies  did  not,  i.e.,  Nieu- 
port  28.) 

Blissfully  unaware  they  were  being 
chased  and  with  only  about  30 
minutes  of  fuel  remaining,  Ricken- 
backer and  Chambers  turned  to  go 
home,  only  to  run  smack  into  a  solid 
fogbank.  There  was  no  way  around 
it  and  they  plunged  into  the  murk, 
hoping  to  grope  their  way  back  be- 
fore their  fuel  ran  out.  Rickenbacker 
soon  lost  sight  of  Chambers  and 
guessed  he  had  crashed.  Chambers 
luckily  found  his  way  out  of  the  fog 
and  landed  safely  at  another  field. 
Certainly  not  able  to  rely  upon  his 
crude  compass  and  altimeter,  Ricken- 
backer dropped  down  through  the  fog 
and  at  last  broke  into  a  clear  patch 
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New  Air/Space  Museum  in  Washington,  DC  re-creates  mood  of  a  World  War  I  Ameri- 
can air  base  in  France 


of  air.  He  spotted  familiar  landmarks 
which  told  him  he  was  on  a  true 
course  for  his  aerodrome  where  he 
shortly  landed. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  the  Germans' 
turn  to  get  lost  in  the  fog.  And  their 
turn  to  be  spotted  by  French  observa- 
tion balloonists  over  Foug.  The 
American  base  was  alerted.  Campbell, 
Winslow  and  Meissner  raced  to  their 
planes.  Meissner's  engine  would  not 
start.  Winslow  and  Campbell  gunned 
their  engines,  rolled  down  the  run- 
way and  lifted  off. 

Scarcely  were  they  airborne  when 
the  Albatros  burst  through  the  mist 
no  more  than  100  yards  ahead  and 
above  them  and  at  an  altitude  of 
around  500  feet. 

"I  was  so  furious  to  see  a  Hun 
over  our  aviation  field  that  I  swore 
out  loud  and  violently  opened  fire," 
Winslow  said  later.  The  German  pilot 
avoided  Winslow's  machine  gun 
tracers  and  bullets  by  slipping  into  a 
left  turn  and  deftly  maneuvering  be- 
hind him.  Swooping  down  on  Wins- 
low, he  returned  the  fire;  his  bullets 
stitching  holes  in  the  Nieuport's 
wings. 

Said  Winslow:  "I  climbed,  how- 
ever, in  a  right-hand  spiral  and 
slipped  off,  coming  down  directly  be- 
hind him  and  on  his  tail.  Again  I 
violently  opened  fire.  I  fired  20  or 
30  rounds  at  him  and  could  see  my 
tracers  entering  his  machine.  Then, 
in  another  moment,  his  plane  went 
straight  down  in  an  uncontrolled  nose 
dive.  I  had  put  his  engine  out  of 
commission. 

"I  followed  in  a  straight  dive,  fir- 
ing all  the  way.  At  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground  he  tried  to  regain 
control  of  his  machine,  but  could  not, 
and  he  crashed  to  the  earth  and  over- 
turned. I  darted  down  near  him, 
made  a  sharp  turn  by  the  wreck  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  out  of  com- 
mission, then  made  a  victorious 
sweep  over  him." 

Campbell  had  also  spotted  the 
Albatros  and  banked  90  degrees  to 
get  a  better  view  and  to  go  to 
Winslow's  aid.  It  was  a  mark  of 
Campbell's  inexperience  that  he  mo- 
mentarily forgot  that  the  alert  had 
reported  there  were  two  German 
planes.  He  never  thought  to  look  for 
the  other.  Campbell's  sharp  bank 
probably  saved  his  life. 

"It  was  lucky  I  did,  for  just  as  I 
turned  I  heard  the  pop-pop-pop  of  a 
machine  gun  behind  me  and  there 
was  another  Boche  shooting  at  me," 
he  wrote  his  parents  the  next  day 
in  a  letter  which  started  out,  "It 
was  a  great  war  yesterday." 

Campbell  maneuvered  to  avoid 
taking  more  fire,  at  the  same  time 
diving  behind  and  under  the  Pfalz. 


"Then  I  pulled  my  nose  straight 
up  into  the  air  and  let  him  have  the 
bullets,"  he  recalls.  "I  think  he  got 
some  in  his  motor,  for  I  saw  some 
tracers  hitting  his  nose.  The  next 
thing  I  knew,  he  was  diving  at  about 
45  degrees  and  I  was  above  him,  but 
behind  his  tail.  Then  I  got  a  good 
aim,  pulled  the  trigger  and  held  onto 
it.  Two  or  three  tracers  hit  him  and 
after  about  50  rounds  had  been  fired, 
a  streak  of  flame  came  shooting  out 
of  his  fuselage  near  the  motor. 

"I  ceased  firing  and  watched  him 
land  andx  crash  in  a  plowed  field,  his 
plane  a  mass  of  flame  and  wreckage. 
The  pilot  had  had  sense  enough  to 
unfasten  his  belt  and  was  thrown 
clear  of  the  machine,  escaping  with 
some  bad  burns  and  broken  bones. 
(The  pilot  of  the  other  plane  also 
survived.)  I  was  so  excited  that  I 
was  afraid  to  land  until  I  had  made 
a  tour  of  the  field." 

From  start  to  finish,  America's 
first  air  victories  took  only  min- 
utes to  accomplish. 

For  a  time,  aviation  historians 
debated  whether  Winslow's  and 
Campbell's  victories  were  America's 
first.  Claims  to  being  first  began  in 
1915  when  two  Americans,  A.  Whit- 
ten  Brown  and  Bert  Hall,  downed 
German  planes.  But  their  claims  were 
invalidated  because  Brown  had  re- 
nounced his  U.S.  citizenship  to  fly 
for  the  British  and  Hall  flew  under 
French  Air  Force  colors.  Other 
claims  were  similarly  ruled  out.  Lt. 
Stephen  W.  Thompson  came  close  to 
being  first  when,  on  Feb.  5,  1918,  he 
shot  down  a  German  plane.  He  was 
wearing  an  American  uniform,  but 
flying  as  a  French  volunteer.  For  the 
most  critical  historians,  even  Wins- 
low's claim  is  clouded  because  he 
was  trained  by  the  French.  Today, 
World  War  I  historians  agree  that 
Campbell  was  the  first  American- 
trained  pilot,  flying  for  an  American 
squadron,  to  score  the  first  air 
victory  for  the  United  States. 


Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  said  Winslow's 
and  Campbell's  victories  "had  a  more 
important  effect  on  American  fight- 
ing aviation  than  any  other  single 
occurrence.  (They)  gave  our  men  a 
confidence  that  could  have  been  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way." 

Indeed  they  did.  Campbell  shot 
down  four  more  planes  by  the  end 
of  May  when  he  officially  became 
America's  first  air  ace — only  hours 
before  Rickenbacker  became  our  sec- 
ond. (An  ace  is  a  pilot  with  at  least 
five  officially  confirmed  planes  shot 
down.) 

Campbell  was  wounded  in  a  dog- 
fight, June  6,  1918.  The  war  was  over 
by  the  time  he  recovered.  Winslow 
took  on  a  Fokker  on  July  31  and  was 
shot  down  over  German  lines.  In- 
juries necessitated  the  amputation  of 
his  left  arm  above  the  elbow  and  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in  a  Ger- 
man prison  camp. 

Rickenbacker,  of  course,  went  on 
to  become  internationally  famous 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The 
American  Legion.  He  served  as  the 
third  honorary  National  President  of 
The  Society  of  American  Legion 
Founders,  succeeding  Generals  John 
J.  Pershing  and  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Winslow  served  for  10  years  in  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  before  joining 
what  became  Pan  American-Grace 
Airways  as  assistant  chief  of  the  for- 
eign department.  He  died  Aug.  15, 
1933,  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  Campbell's 
career  was  mostly  spent  with  Pan 
American-Grace  (now  Braniff  Inter- 
national). He  retired  in  1963  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager  and 
lives  in  Cos  Cobb,  CT.,  where  he's 
"surviving  pleasantly.  .  .  ." 

Although  the  AAS  was  in  action 
only  seven  months,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  45  squadrons  (flying 
740  planes)  were  impressive.  The 
Americans  destroyed  776  enemy 
planes,  (the  94th  got  66  of  them), 
72  enemy  balloons,  flew  150  air 
(Continued  on  'page  45) 
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Wilson 
Still 
At  Home 


Each  morning  at  10  the  doors 
swing  open  to  a  comfortable  red 
brick  Georgian  home  in  Washington's 
embassy  row  district.  A  small  line  of 
tourists  is  usually  assembled. 

The  house  is  not  distinctive.  There 
are  probably  a  dozen  or  more  just 
like  it  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
capital.  But  this  one  was  the  home 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  President 
who  thought  he  had  "made  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

Wilson  and  his  controversial  wife, 
Edith  Boiling  Gait  Wilson,  lived  in 
the  home  together  from  the  day  he 
left  the  White  House  in  1921  until 
his  death  in  1924.  Mrs.  Wilson  re- 
mained in  the  home  until  her  death 
in  1961.  She  bequeathed  the  property 
to  the  American  people  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  to  "pre- 
serve and  maintain  ...  as  a  memorial 
to  .  .  .  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

For  many  still  alive,  Wilson  was 
the  epitome  of  the  American  idealist. 

Born  in  Staunton,  VA,  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  rose  to 
become  president  of  Princeton,  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  and  in  1912, 
President  when  the  majority  Repub- 
lican vote  was  split  between  William 
Howard  Taf  t  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  ran  on  the  third  party  'Bull 
Moose'  ticket. 


Woodrow  Wilson  home  in  Washington  is  a  National  Trust  property 


In  1916  it  was  no  contest.  The 
Democrat  Wilson  had  kept  America 
aloof  from  World  War  I  and  his 
promise  not  to  send  Americans  to  die 
on  foreign  soil  matched  the  mood  of 
the  nation.  Wilson  defeated  Republi- 
can Charles  Evans  Hughes  by  a  solid 
49.4  percent — 46.2  percent  margin. 

Even  Wilson,  however,  could  not 
resist  the  tides  that  war  was  pushing 
against  U.S.  shores.  The  discovery  of 
a  German  plot  in  Mexico  to  distract 
U.S.  attention  and  energies,  Berlin's 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  obviously  weak- 
ening allies  all  combined  to  force 
American  involvement  in  the  Euro- 


Wilson's  Was  Popular  Face  at  World  War  I  Camps 


In  1918,  at  Camp  Sherman  near 
Chillicothe,  OH,  21,000  World  War 
I  soldiers  of  the  83rd  Infantry  Di- 
vision lined  up  to  make  this 
portrait  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  The  clever  formation 
achieved  the  likeness  by  utilizing 
men  in  full  uniform  to  form  the 
hair,  coat,  eyebrows  and  other 
dark  areas  of  the  portrait ;  others, 
with  jackets  removed  to  expose 
their  white  undershirts,  composed 
the  President's  face,  ear,  shirt 
collar  and  hair. 

The  photograph  bearing  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  autograph  was  used 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds. 


pean  conflict.  The  declaration  of  war 
came  April  6,  1917 — 60  years  ago. 

As  the  National  Trust  observes, 
Wilson  was  perhaps  the  first  Ameri- 
can leader  to  realize  that  the  20th 
century  permitted  no  nation  the  lux- 
ury of  isolation.  In  a  phrase  that 
seems  reminiscent  of  later  day  astro- 
nauts, Wilson  said,  "We  are  all 
riders  on  the  earth  together." 

When  he  died  in  1924  in  the  house 
on  S  Street,  crowds  knelt  in  prayer 
on  the  sidewalks.  The  nation's  emo- 
tions were  more  mixed  when  he  left 
the  White  House  in  1921. 

No  American  President  has  en- 
joyed the  total  triumph  Wilson 
achieved  when  Germany  agreed  to 
the  1918  Armistice  and  when  Europe 
greeted  him  with  jubilation  at  the 
1919  Peace  Conference  in  Paris, 
where  he  laid  down  his  famous  14 
points  for  world  peace. 

But  few  Presidents  have  shared 
the  anguish  of  his  last  18  months 
in  office  when  he  fought  to  put  the 
United  States  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, lost  to  a  hostile,  suspicious, 
isolationist  Senate  majority,  suffered 
a  physical  breakdown  and  lived  his 
last  months  in  office  in  a  medical 
"twilight  zone,"  often  unable  to 
speak,  read  or  write. 

"The  most  heroic  and  piteous  of 
figures,"  said  Democrat  John  W. 
Davis,  "the  sword  was  struck  from 
his  hand  on  the  battlefield." 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  Not- for- Profit 
Lewis  Gun 


Tired  of  reading  today's  "profits 
and  overrun"  headlines  about 
military  contracts?  Try  Isaac  Lewis. 

Isaac  Lewis  was  a  brilliant  un- 
selfish military  officer;  a  prolific,  far- 
sighted  inventor,  and  the  creator  of 
one  of  the  best  light  machine  guns 
in  military  history.  He  not  only  gave 
the  design  of  his  gun  freely  to  his 
country,  he  "also  donated  all  his 
royalty  payments  to  the  U.S.  Trea- 
sury. 

In  his  memoirs,  Winston  Churchill 
wrote:  "Isaac  Lewis's  patriotic  loy- 
alty and  generosity  to  his  country 
is  a  first  that's  never  been  dupli- 
cated." 

It  took  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion and  World  War  I  to  learn  why 
the  Lewis  gun  was  kept  away  from 
Yankee  doughboys. 

In  its  day,  the  Lewis  gun  was  a 
real  innovation, 
weighing  only  26 
pounds  against 
its  competition — 
the  Benet  Mercie, 
30  pounds,  Colt 
at  93  pounds, 
Vickers  at  68 
pounds,  or  the 
bulky  Maxim  ma- 
chine gun  of  153 
pounds. 

Highly  distinc- 
tive in  appearance,  the  Lewis  gun 
had  a  large,  round  ammunition  pan 
on  top  of  the  receiver  and  its  barrel 
was  enclosed  in  a  long  round  alumi- 
num tube  that  was  fluted  at  one  end. 
Its  inventor  was  equally  distinctive. 
Isaac  Lewis  is  remembered  by  his 
nephew  Paul  Lewis  as  "a  strapping 
big  man,  a  bit  over  six  feet  and  al- 
ways above  230  pounds." 

Born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1858, 
Isaac  Lewis  moved  to  Kansas  with 
his  family.  He  trained  to  teach, 
which  he  did  for  several  years,  be- 
fore studying  for  the  West  Point 
exam.  His  brilliance  got  him  in  the 
Academy  with  top  scores. 

An  1884  graduate,  Lewis  was  as- 
signed as  an  artillery  officer.  Four 
years  later,  Lieutenant  Lewis  in- 
vented the  world's  first  successful 
artillery  range  and  position  finder. 
He  promptly  offered  the  device  free, 
to  the  U.S.  Army.  The  Army  refused 
the  free  offer,  saying  it  had  "no 
practical  field  value."  The  decision 


Isaac  Lewis 


Gunner  demonstrates  airplane-mounted  Lewis  machinegun 


was  written  by  an  officer  named  Wil- 
liam Crozier.  Disheartened,  Lewis 
sold  his  invention  to  a  commercial 
company.  In  1898,  faced  with  the 
war  against  Spain,  the  Army  was 
forced  to  buy  this  same  model  range 
finder  from  the  commercial  company 
that  had  bought  it  from  Lewis.  The 
lieutenant  made  only  a  few  dollars 
for  his  work;  the  company  made  a 
fortune,  and  the  government  paid 
millions  for  a  device  it  could  have 
had  for  nothing. 

This  set  the  pattern  for  the  Lewis 
gun  dispute. 

Lewis  was  a  minor  member  of  the 
U.S.  Army's  Ordnance  Board;  Gen- 
eral Crozier  was  its  chief. 

"He  (Lewis)  was  against  playing 
favorites  and  accepting  favors  from 
people  peddling  weapons",  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  later  wrote.  "He  man- 
aged to  say  things  to  Senators  and 
to  the  press.  By  1902,  he  finally  got 
Congress  to  change  some  of  the  oper- 


ations of  the  Board  by  getting  laws 
passed.  Mind  that  all  this  was  going 
right  over  the  head  of  his  superior. 
In  fairness  to  Lewis,  Crozier  always 
turned  down  his  suggestions  or  just 
ignored  them." 

Lewis  was  banished  by  General 
Crozier  to  a  series  of  remote,  obso- 
lete assignments,  but  within  two 
years  he  was  brought  back  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  insistence  of  Generals 
Nelson  Miles  and  Wood. 

In  1922,  the  52-year-old  officer 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Earlies  Automatic  Arms  Co.  sought 
his  help,  but  Lewis  cleared  any  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  with  the 
War  Department  before  talking  to 
that  Cleveland  firm  about  helping 
them  develop  a  light  machine  gun 
based  on  the  designs  of  Dr.  Samuel 
McClean. 

One  of  McClean's  designs  was  a 
water-cooled  machine  gun  with  a  top- 
mounted  drum  feeding  cartridges  to 


U.S.  Marines  took  their  Lewis  guns  with  them  to  France  in  1917 
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the  action  below.  Lewis  incorporated 
an  air-cooling  system  of  aluminum 
radiators  and  a  jacket,  which  Scien- 
tific American  referred  to  years  later 
as  "absolute  genius  .  .  .  ahead  of  his 
time." 

By  late  spring  of  1912  the  new 
Lewis  gun  was  ready  and  on  June  7, 
two  military  aviators  and  Isaac 
Lewis  made  history,  firing  a  machine 
gun  from  an  airplane. 

General  Crozier  responded  by  tell- 
ing reporters,  "Lewis  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  misuse  junior  officers 
to  sell  his  guns  for  private  profit." 

"I  don't  want  one  single  penny 
from  my  Lewis  gun,"  Lewis  replied. 
"Let  my  government  use,  for  free, 
the  best  machine  gun  in  the  world, 
and  Isaac  Lewis  will  not  accept  one 
cent  for  it." 

Yet,  the  U.S.  Army  did  not  accept 
the  Lewis  gun  until  1917,  although 
the  Marines  adopted  it  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  1912  test. 

A  discouraged  Lewis  took  his  four 
handmade  prototype  machine  guns  to 
Europe  and  England  in  January  1913. 
By  1914,  both  Belgium  and  England 
had  adopted  the  Lewis  gun. 

"Although  a  genius,  Ike  Lewis 
wasn't  a  member  of  the  'Club'  of 
favored  ordnance  people,"  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  wrote.  "He  was  too 
outspoken  and  critical  of  General 
Crozier,  who  was  a  real  martinet." 

Promoted  to  colonel  in  1913,  Isaac 
Lewis  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  Army  saying,  "I  was  an 
officer  for  29  years  and  devoted 
everything  of  myself  to  my  country's 
services. 

"Everything  I  ever  invented  or  de- 
veloped I  gave  directly  to  my  country 
for  free.  Now,  I  try  to  give  them  the 
finest  light  machine  gun  in  an  era 
when  war  threatens  our  friends  in 
Europe  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  was  slapped  with 
rejections  by  ignorant  hacks." 

The  white-haired  Lewis  later  ap- 
peared before  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee in  December  1917,  and  handed 
them  a  government  receipt  for  his 
personal  check  for  $10,889.17,  his 
first  of  many  refunds  to  the  Treasury. 

"This  is  the  first  amount  of  money 
I  am  to  be  paid  for  my  share  of  the 
Lewis  gun.  I  am  giving  my  money  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury." 

The  patriotic  inventor  had  lived 
up  to  his  promise. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  ruddy- 
faced  59-year-old  Lewis  told  the 
Congressmen,  "I  have  two  sons  over- 
seas with  the  American  forces  and 
like  any  father  I  want  them  to  have 
the  best  available  equipment  .  .  . 
Gentlemen,  the  truth  is  that  our 
boys  aren't  getting  the  best  equip- 
ment available." 

When    America    entered  World 


War  I  it  had  353  operational  machine 
guns,  including  a  dozen  Civil  War 
vintage  Gatling  guns.  Orders  went 
out  for  1300  Lewis  guns — immedi- 
ately. 

"More  orders  better  follow,  as  ma- 
chine gun-starved  Americans  find 
themselves  out  of  touch  with  modern 
warfare,  forced  to  face  brutal  Ger- 
man machine  gun  assaults  and 
forced  to  rely  on  our  Lewis  gun- 
armed  British  to  come  to  their  res- 
cue," wrote  war  correspondent  Max 
Thomas  in  1918. 

According  to  official  figures,  by 
the  spring  of  1916,  just  five  years 
after  Isaac  Lewis  had  initially  dem- 
onstrated his  first  handmade  weapon, 
more  than  45,000  Lewis  guns  were  in 
combat  use  by  British,  French  and 
Belgian  troops.  By  the  close  of  that 
year,  the  British  alone  had  fired  more 


Army  trooper  carries   Lewis  gun  into 
Mexico  in  1916  in  pursuit  of  Pancho 
Villa 


than  7  billion  rounds  of  ammunition 
through  their  Lewis  guns. 

"During  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
for  instance,  our  people  estimated  the 
rate  of  Lewis  gun  fire  in  excess  of 
15  million  rounds  every  24  hours," 
wrote  the  late  Maj.  F.  W.  A.  Hobart, 
a  premier  British  ordnance  officer. 

When  Yankee  troops  finally  did 
reach  France,  Lewis  was  disgusted 
to  see  them  armed  with  the  inferior 
French  Chauchat  machine  gun.  But 
many  sharp  Yanks  got  hold  of  Lewis 
guns  through  one  means  or  another. 

Sgt.  Palmer  Narveson  was  awarded 
a  DSC  for  his  heroic  action  with  a 
Lewis  gun  near  Bellicourt  in  Septem- 
ber 1918. 

"I  was  one  of  the  19  men  of  H  Co., 
119th  Infantry,  and  most  of  us  owe 
our  lives  to  the  Lewis  guns  given  us 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  Black  Watch 
boys  who  also  taught  us  well  in  their 
use  .  .  .  even  though  we  weren't  sup- 
posed to  have  those  guns." 

The  machine  gunners  of  the  6th 
Marine  Rgt.  managed  to  smuggle 
every  single  Lewis  gun  and  spare 
part  on  board  their  ship  bound  for 
France,  and  when  they  opened  camp 


in  Blevaincourt  in  January  1918, 
they  went  into  action  with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  Lewis  guns. 

"We  lied  to  the  military  authori- 
ties who  came  asking  about  our 
Lewis  guns  and  I'm  proud  to  say  we 
carried  them  into  Belleau  Wood  and 
bloodied  ourselves  right  properly," 
Jason  Woods,  a  former  Lewis  gun- 
ner, remembered  on  his  83rd  birth- 
day a  few  years  ago. 

Maj.  Julius  Terr  ill  of  the  5th 
Marines,  who  led  an  attack  in  that 
action,  recalled  that  both  the  5th  and 
6th  Marines  had  held  onto  their 
Lewis  guns. 

"We  heard  stories  about  the  army 
getting  poor  French  machine  guns  so 
we  swore  we'd  keep  the  Lewis  guns 
we  had  trained  with.  They  were 
damn  fine  weapons  and  our  boys 
trusted  them.  A  lot  of  live  lads  are 
glad  we  made  that  decision,"  he 
related. 

Wounded  along  with  the  American 
soldiers  in  that  fighting,  correspon- 
dent Floyd  Gibbons  wrote,  "these 
brave  American  lads  are  using  ma- 
chine guns  they  had  to  steal  to  bring 
into  battle.  .  .  .  Who  in  Washington 
is  responsible  for  this  crime?  Ameri- 
can boys  have  to  lie  and  steal  to  get 
the  invention  of  a  maverick  Ameri- 
can officer  who  knows  much  more 
closely  of  war  than  his  superiors." 

Like  the  Marines,  several  units  of 
the  27th  and  30th  U.S.  National 
Guard  also  smuggled  their  Lewis 
guns  into  France,  and  into  battle. 
Members  of  the  131st  and  132nd 
Infantry  Regiments  freely  traded 
American  issue  weapons  for  bootleg 
British  Lewis  guns. 

Merle  Wilson,  who  served  with  the 
28th  Division,  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  said,  "I  traded  a  German 
pistol,  some  French  wine,  and  a  few 
gold  coins  to  a  British  Cpl.  for  his 
Lewis  gun." 

Later,  Private  Wilson  saved  his 
squad  from  being  overrun  in  a  Ger- 
man attack  in  October  1918. 

Cpl.  Jerome  Morrison  of  the  131st 
Inf.,  told  how  he  and  his  buddies 
stripped  a  downed  British  aircraft  of 
its  two  Lewis  guns. 

"They  were  the  light  aircraft 
models,  without  the  cooling  jacket, 
but  we  used  them  carefully  and 
well,"  he  related  at  age  80.  "Those 
two  light  guns  got  us  out  of  tight 
corners." 

Although  the  Lewis  gun  is  best 
known  as  a  ground  model  light  ma- 
chine gun,  its  widest  use  was  in  the 
air.  Stripped  of  its  big  cooling  jacket, 
the  gun  weighed  less  than  19  pounds, 
ideal  for  the  combat  aircraft  of 
World  War  I. 

The  only  Americans  who  had  free 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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— ■  orld  War  II  GIs  coined  the 
words  "pinup"  to  describe 
such  screen  favorites  as  Betty  Grable 
and  Rita  Hayworth.  But  their  fathers 
had  the  idea  a  generation  before, 
though  in  World  War  I  the  great 
favorite  of  the  troops  was  a  middle- 
aged  opera  singer  whose  face  was 
plain  if  not  downright  homely. 

Her  name  was  Ernestine  (Tini) 
Schumann-Heink.  She  would  have 
been  the  first  to  agree,  with  a  shrug 
and  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  that  beauty 
was  not  her  strong  point.  She  had 
instead  a  great  big  beautiful  voice 
with  a  heart  to  match. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  heard 
Schumann-Heink  sing  in  army  camps 
and  hospitals  in  1917  and  1918. 
Others  dropped  in  at  her  Chicago 


Mme  Schumann-Heink  appears  with  two 
decorated  Doughboys  at  New  York  Liberty 
Bond  rally  in  1918. 


home  which  she  opened  to  the  mili- 
tary on  a  round-the-clock  basis.  Any 
doughboy  was  welcome  for  rest,  to 
play  the  Victrola  or  to  have  a  snack 
with  "Mother  Schumann-Heink." 

Singing  in  army  barracks  was 
nothing  new  for  Schumann-Heink. 
Her  father  was  Hans  Roessler,  an 
underpaid  cavalry  officer  in  the 
Austrian  army. 

At  17,  Ernestine  won  a  post  in  the 
Dresden  Court  Opera  and  was  on 
her  way.  She  met  Ernst  Heink  and 
married  him  after  a  brief  courtship, 
but  in  a  few  years  Heink  deserted 
a  pregnant  wife  and  their  three 
children. 

Tini  married  Paul  Schumann  in 
1893.  He  was  an  actor  in  a  theater 
affiliated  with  the  Hamburg  Opera. 
She  became  friends  with  singers  like 
Melba  and  Nordica  and  finally  was 
signed  in  1897  by  Maurice  Grau  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  America. 

On  Nov.  7,  1898,  Schumann-Heink 
made  her  American  debut  as  Ortrud 
in  Wagner's  "Lohengrin."  Her 
seventh,  last,  and  only  American- 
born  child  arrived  that  December. 
Tini  and  Paul  named  him  George 
Washington  Schumann. 

In  1905,  with  her  second  husband 
dead,  she  became  an  American  citi- 
zen. Then,  again  on  impulse,  she 
married  William  Rapp,  her  manager. 
"I  felt  I  needed  protection,"  she  ex- 
plained. They  were  separated,  then 
divorced. 

In  1914,  she  sailed  for  Germany  for 
her  usual  summer  concert  at  Bay- 
reuth,  when  World  War  I  erupted. 
She  immediately  returned  to  Chicago. 

For  12  years  Schumann-Heink  had 
been  making  annual  tours  across  the 
United  States,  often  singing  in  towns 
too  small  to  be  on  the  usual  concert 
circuit  and  sometimes  playing  dates 
in  tent  Chautauqua.  It  was  front- 
page news  when  she  was  injured  in 
a  taxi-streetcar  accident  in  St.  Louis 
early  in  1917.  With  two  broken  ribs, 
Schumann-Heink  returned  to  her 
Chicago  home  to  convalesce.  She  was 
there  when  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Germany. 

Her  sons  would  soon  be  in  the  war, 
but  her  American  sons  would  be 
fighting  against  a  German  brother. 
Three  sons  would  soon  join  U.S. 
services:  Henry,  the  Navy;  Ferdi- 
nand and  stepson  Walter  Schumann 
the  Army.  August  was  already  in  the 
German  navy. 

There  was  no  USO  in  1917  and 
individual  communities  got  up 
programs  from  whatever  talent  was 
available.  Schumann-Heink  was 
available  and  eager. 

As  much  as  her  singing,  her  warm 
humor  endeared  her  to  the  men. 
When  she  sang  at  a  camp  in  Dayton, 


OH,  the  young  officer  in  charge  of 
the  program  was  red  with  embar- 
rassment when  he  came  to  fetch  her. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Madame,  I  couldn't 
find  a  car,"  he  said. 

"For  Schumann-Heink,  it  is  just 
the  thing,"  she  said,  cheerfully  climb- 
ing into  the  army  truck. 

As  early  as  1914  she  became  aware 
of  anti-German  sentiment  in  Amer- 
ica. She  once  spoke  of  "fine  brave 
Germans  and  Austrians"  and  pickets 
appeared  at  her  next  concerts.  After 
America  entered  the  war,  music  by 
Wagner,  Brahms  and  Beethoven  was 
verboten.  Sauerkraut  was  called 
"liberty  cabbage."  And  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Teutonic  origin  were  sus- 
pected of  being  spies. 

Because  she  was  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  Schumann-Heink  was  an  easy 
target.  It  was  known  that  she  had  a 


Her  Sons 
Fought  on 
Both  Sides 


son  in  the  German  navy.  Probably 
in  the  war  years  the  doughboys  com- 
forted her  as  much  as  her  singing 
comforted  them.  They  believed  in 
her ;  they  loved  her.  She  also  was  an 
indefatigable  salesman  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  sold  $20,000  worth  one 
day  in  New  York.  And  she  was  to 
give  a  fourth  son  to  the  American 
side. 

"When  I  was  recruiting  for  the 
Navy  in  1917,"  recalls  Al  Fern,  an 
early  American  Legionnaire,  "one  of 
Mother  Schumann-Heink 's  sons, 
George,  came  to  me  to  enlist.  There 
was  some  question  about  his  birth 
certificate.  His  mother  then  came  to 
see  me.  She  said  that  America  was 
their  home  and  that  if  her  son  wished 
to  fight  for  his  country,  he  should 
have  the  right  to  do  so.  We  accepted 
him." 

Thus  Tini  sent  her  last  son  off  to 
war.  He  was  18. 

She  was  in  Kansas  City  on  Nov. 
11,  1918.  Days  later  she  learned  that 
August  had  died  at  sea  when  his 
submarine  was  lost. 

After  the  Great  War,  the  world 
seemed  to  move  more  swiftly. 
Schumann-Heink  moved  with  it;  on 
her  60th  birthday,  June  15,  1921,  she 
was  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  tour. 

"She  is  drawing  bigger  now  than 


she  ever  has  in  the  history  of  her 
career,"  wrote  H.  P.  Harrison  of  the 
Redpath  Agency  on  her  return.  "She 
said  she  would  do  anything  for  me 
for  the  fact  that  we  helped  kill  the 
report  of  her  being  a  German 
spy  .  .  ." 

Because'-of  Harrison's  intervention, 
Schumann-Heink  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  later 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia,  com- 
mending her  war  activities. 

With  the  return  to  "normalcy,"  as 
President  Harding  called  the  post- 
war years,  Americans  forgot  the 
German-spy  scare.  Too  often  they 
also  forgot  the  veterans  who  had 
won  the  war. 

Not  Mother  Schumann-Heink ; 
singing  for  her  boys — always  on  a 
volunteer  basis — had  become  a  way 
of  life.  When  the  American  Legion 
was  organized  in  1919,  she  was  made 
an  honorary  member.  She  seldom 
missed  a  Legion  convention.  Beside 
opening  the  conventions  by  singing 
the  National  Anthem,  she  often  sang 
special  favorites  such  as  "Taps"  and 
"There  is  No  Death."  A  Legion  post 
in  Chicago  was  named  for  her. 

"Don't  believe  I  was  a  German 
spy,  untrue  to  this  country  and  to 
you,"  she  once  told  a  group  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  "I  had  a  son  in  the 
German  navy.  He  was  mistaken  but 
he  did  what  he  thought  was  right. 
Remember,  boys,  I  was  his  mother 
and  the  mother  of  boys  who  served 
your  country  and  mine."  She  was  not 
the  only  one  in  tears. 

It  was  on  an  American  Legion  pro- 
gram that  Schumann-Heink  made 
her  debut  in  the  new  medium,  radio. 
She  sang  "Silent  Night."  After  that, 
she  sang  it  every  Christmas  Eve. 

In  1926,  she  celebrated  her  golden 
jubilee  year  with  two  guest  appear- 
ances at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and 
two  concerts  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

The  crash  in  1929  devastated  her. 
At  that  time  she  supported,  either 
entirely  or  partly,  28  relatives  or 
family  connections. 

But  she  still  had  her  unquenchable 
optimism ;  she  still  had  her  voice. 

"Like  old  wine,  old  books  and  old 
friends,  Madame's  art  has  been  mel- 
lowed and  perfected  by  the  passing 
years,"  wrote  a  reporter  in  Grand 
Rapids,  MI. 

Her  "boys",  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  agreed  and  cheered  her  until 
her  death  in  1936. 

"My  boys  never  forget  me,"  she 
said  proudly,  when  on  her  birthday 
California  veterans  staged  a  fly-over 
and  blanketed  her  house  and  yard 
with  flowers. 

— Elizabeth  G.  Benton 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  &  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 


Should  the  Voice  of  America 


We  broadcast  abroad  to  tell  America's  story  to 
the  world.  But  what  is  the  story?  In  whose 
voice  is  the  Voice  of  America  to  speak? 

Some  argue  that  the  VOA,  being  government 
financed,  should  continue  to  represent  the  Ad- 
ministration in  power,  serving  the  State  Depart- 
ment's immediate  foreign  policy  goals.  But  others, 
myself  included,  believe  that  the  American  people, 
whose  taxes  support  the  VOA,  have  a  more  im- 
portant message  to  convey:  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
committed  to  the  truth — not  the  "truth"  as  supplied 
by  government  (bureaucrats),  but  the  truth  that 
results  from  an  open,  uncensored  portrayal  of  ideas 
and  events. 

I  know  it  is  argued  that  in  this  rough,  tough 
world  we  cannot  always  afford  to  tell  the  truth.  But 
what  makes  America  different,  what  makes 
America  special  in  the  world  is  our  traditional  de- 
votion to  the  truth  and  our  willingness  to  be  honest. 
When  the  bureaucrats  force  the  VOA  to  distort  the 
truth  for  momentary  propaganda  gain — which  hap- 
pens often  now — the  credibility  of  the  VOA  is 
seriously  damaged.  That  is  why  the  Voice  of 
America  should  be  given  editorial  and  administra- 
tive independence  from  the  State  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Credibility  is  the  key.  Radio  broadcasting  means 
nothing  without  listeners.  And  the  practical  fact  is 
that  what  draws  an  international  radio  audience  is 
trust  born  of  experience.  Two  examples  make  the 
point. 

One  is  Britain's  BBC,  with  its  admirable  tradition 
of  broadcasting  globally  a  straight  tell-it-like-it-is 
brand  of  journalism,  independent  of  government 
censorship.  What  has  resulted  is  a  well  deserved 
reputation  for  delivering  the  unvarnished  truth. 
Unable  to  control  the  BBC's  candor,  British  diplo- 


Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R-IL) 


mats  only  rarely  find  it 
an  inconvenience  and  are 
rightly  proud  that  theirs 
is  the  world's  most  re- 
spected radio.  I  want  the 
VOA  to  be  as  respected 
as  the  BBC. 

A  second  example  is 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,  which  broad- 
casts to  a  devoted  Soviet 
and  East  European  audi- 
ence eager  for  balanced, 
accurate  news.  Although 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  RFE/RL  is  essen- 
tially independent,  overseen  only  by  a  Senate- 
confirmed  board  which  demands  nothing  more  than 
a  high  journalistic  standard.  It  is  this  standard  of 
reliability  which  draws  millions  of  listeners  daily, 
despite  jamming  efforts  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ments, and  I  am  immensely  proud  of  these  radios. 

I  propose  that  the  VOA  be  allowed  to  operate  on 
the  same  journalistic  basis,  giving  full  presentation 
to  State  Department  policies  but  operating  free  of 
State  Department  control.  The  VOA's  credibility 
would  rise.  And  VOA  journalists,  operating  under 
the  oversight  of  a  Senate-confirmed  board,  would 
be  insulated  from  the  pressure  of  U.S.  diplomats 
(and  sometimes  Presidents)  seeking  to  edit  the 
news  to  their  own  pleasure. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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Be  Made  An  Independent  Agency? 


■  have  given  consider- 
I  able     thought  over 


Rep.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 
(D-WV) 


quite  a  period  of  time  to 
the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  Voice  of  America 
should  be  separated  from 
the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  made  inde- 
pendent. I  continue  to 
believe  that  separation  is 
simply  not  a  logical  de- 
velopment. 

My  rationale  begins 
with  the  question  of  ac- 
countability— the  accountability  of  VOA,  as  a 
publicly  funded  institution,  both  to  Congress  and 
the  American  taxpayer.  Clearly,  Congress  should 
only  fund  an  organization  devoted  to  international 
broadcasting  that  has  a  purpose  different  from  that 
of  the  commercial  media.  Some  specific  rationale 
must  undergird  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
some  national  interest  and  government  need  must 
be  met,  some  important  official  purpose  must  exist. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  presently  funded  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  events  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  by  making  clear  statements  of  those 
policies;  and  by  placing  those  policies  in  the  con- 
text and  perspective  of  American  society,  its  values 
and  ideals.  The  Voice  of  America  does  not  confine 
its  program  to  statements  of  foreign  policy,  but  it 
is  the  medium  through  which  the  world  learns 
about  actions  of  Congress,  news  of  important 
American  leaders  and  the  everyday  occurrences  in 
our  country  of  interest  to  the  world.  That,  I  assert, 
is  a  necessary  function;  and  it  is  why  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  to  VOA. 

That  function  is  best  served  within  the  structure 
of  the  USIA,  which  should  continue  to  be  able  to 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  > 


utilize,  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  all  instru- 
mentalities of  international  communications,  in- 
cluding radio. 

In  short,  international  broadcasting  is  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  its  audiences.  This  is 
not  at  all  different  than  the  influence  of  audiences 
on  domestic  radio  stations  or  newspapers.  The  se- 
lection of  stories  is  regularly  made  with  the  audi- 
ence very  much  in  mind.  How  else  does  one  account 
for  the  differences  in  content  found  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  compared,  illustratively,  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News? 

I  am  not  suggesting,  even  remotely,  that  news  on 
the  Voice  of  America  should  be  anything  but  re- 
liable and  authoritative.  I  am  suggesting  only  that 
the  function  of  VOA  inevitably  relates  both  to  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  its  audience. 

That  brings  me  full  circle.  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  splitting  VOA  from  its  parent  organiza- 
tion and  making  it  independent.  Unless  its  broad- 
casts support  U.S.  policy,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  pay  for  it. 
And  if  it  continues  to  operate,  as  it  should,  under 
government  policy  controls,  it  should  remain  under 
USIA  where  it  has  successfully  worked  for  more 
than  20  years. 


I 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  April 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  "Should  the  Voice  of 
America  Be  Made  An  Independent  Agency?" 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 


ADDRESS 
SIGNED  - 
TOWN   


I 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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LONGER  TERMS  FOR  CONGRESS? 
TAKING  'DOT'  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 
FAIL-SAFE  PRIVACY  PROTECTION! 


There  is  strong  pressure  in  Congress 
for  a  new  code  of  ethics  for  legislators , 
and  also  talk  about  changing  the  terms  of 
Congressional  office.  Constitutional 
amendments  have  been  introduced  to  lengthen 
the  term  that  a  representative  may  serve — 
from  two  to  three  and  four  years.  Some  of 
the  proposals  have  provisions  to  limit  the 
President  to  one  six-year  term  and  limit 
the  number  of  terms  a  congressman  or  senator 
could  serve  (for  example,  one  eight-year 
term  in  the  Senate  and  five  three-year 
terms  in  the  House)  . 

The  rationale  behind  all  of  these  pro- 
posals is  that  a  longer  term  would  allow 
representatives  a  more  efficient  period  to 
pursue  legislation. .. rather  than 
frequently  returning  to  home  districts 
to  campaign  for  reelection. 

Following  the  lead  of  President  Carter, 
who  is  taking  his  administration  to  the 
public ,  Transportation  Secretary  Brock 
Adams  is  actively  seeking  input  from 
consumers  in  developing  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  and  solving  problems . 
Billed  as  "Transportation  Town  Meetings , " 
open  sessions  are  planned  so  that  discus- 
sions can  be  stimulated  involving  local  and 
state  government  officials,  shippers,  and 
the  people  who  travel  the  road,  the  airways 
and  the  railroads. 

Boston  was  the  first  stop  on  the  agenda 
at  the  end  of  February.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  troupe  will  visit  these  other 
cities — New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Chicago,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco — at 
regular  intervals — before  making  an 
assessment.  Format  for  the  town  meetings 
calls  for  formal  morning  sessions  with 
representatives  of  all  groups  invited  to 
speak  out,  and  afternoon  workshop  sessions 
chaired  by  DOT  officials. 

Government  computer  scientists  are  trying 
to  come  up  with  a  fail-safe  method  for 
protecting  the  privacy  of  taxpayer  informa- 
tion stored  in  some  10,000  government 
computers.  Spurred  by  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  a  National  Bureau  of  Standards  team 
will  soon  be  setting  tough  standards  for 
preventing  access  to  computers  by 
unauthorized  persons. 


Government  experts  are  looking  into  unique 
and  sophisticated  methods  of  verifying 
the  identity  of  individuals  who  have  author- 
ized access.  Such  verifying  techniques 
include  handwriting  by  an  instrumented  pen 
which  measures  the  force ,  velocity  and  ac- 
celeration rather  than  a  static  signature  ; 
hand  geometry. .  .measuring  the  length  and 
width  of  peoples'  fingers  ;  electronic  voice 
identification,  and  electronic  scanning 
of  a  fingerprint. 

Officials  are  concerned  too  about  the 
increase  in  computer  crimes  involving 
money  and  the  protection  of  classified 
security  information. 


PEOPLE  &  QUOTES 


RX  FOR  TRIUMPH 

"Let  us  learn  together  and 
laugh  together  and  work  to- 
gether and  pray  together, 
confident  that  in  the  end  we 
will  triumph  together  in  the 
right."  President  Carter. 

COOL  FUTURE 

"The  65-degree  home  will 
become  a  feature  of  the 
future."  Fed.  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator John  F.  O  Leary. 

OUT  OF  CONTROL! 

"Federal  bureaucracy,  like 
some  weird  science  fiction 
monster,  has  taken  on  a  life 
of  its  own  and  is  out  of  con- 
trol of  Congress."  Gerald  H. 
Trautman,  chairman,  Grey- 
hound Corp. 

MORE  EARNS  LESS 

"The  Russians  invest  more 
of  their  natural  and  produced 
wealth  than  the  United 
States,  sacrificing  not  only 
their  freedom  but  their  living 
standards,  and  wind  up  with 
a  smaller  return."  Walter  C. 
Clemens,  Jr.,  Kenman  Insti- 
tute Fellow. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  PRESS 

"A  period  of  public  service 
would  make  for  better  news- 
men. Public  service  would  al- 
low newsmen  to  feel  what  it's 
like  to  be  a  participant  in 
history  rather  than  an  ob- 
server." Ron  Nessen,  former 
White  House  Press  Sec'y. 


AMERICANS  WATCHING 

"The  American  people  are 
watching  to  see  if  we  do  any- 
thing about  it.  They  want  to 
know  whether,  when  we  talk 
about  ethics,  we  are  talking 
about  window  dressing."  Rep. 
Richardson  Preyer,  NC. 

COST  TOO  HIGH 

"We  cannot  expect  to 
keep  on  enacting  new  pro- 
grams and  chartering  new 
agencies  without  eliminating 
old  ones.  The  federal  budget 
will  not  bear  the  burden." 
Rep.  James  J.  Blanchard,  MI. 

DRAFT  INEVITABLE? 

"What  we  have  now  is  a 
peacetime  volunteer  force, 
with  inevitability  that  if  we 
had  a  war — even  a  limited 
war — we'd  have  to  go  back  to 
the  draft."  Sen.  Sam  Nunn, 
GA. 

PUBLIC  BEWARE 

". . .  the  day  that  the  House 
(of  Representatives)  starts 
to  legislate  weather,  the  pub- 
lic will  have  something  to 
fear."  Calif.  Rep.  John  Moss. 

U.S.-MEXICO  TIE 

"We  will  have  to  be  tied  by 
geography  as  long  as  the 
world  goes  round;  we  already 
are  tied  by  history;  we  also 
would  like  to  be  tied  by  good 
will."  President  Jose  Lopez 
Portillo,  Mexico. 
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RETIRING? 

now  there  are  two  affordable 
Florida  communities  for  Veterans! 

NO  CASH  DOWN. ..NO  CLOSING  COSTS 


Stop  dreaming  about  retirement  in 
sunny  Florida,  and  start //V/ng  it — in 
your  own  beautiful  one,  two,  or  three 
bedroom  home.  Priced*  from  $17,990 
including  a  handsomely  landscaped  lot. 
Monthly  carrying  charges  start  at  just 
$159 — including  principal,  interest  at 
8%  (30-year  mortgage),  estimated  taxes, 
and  insurance — thanks  to  the  new  Vet- 
erans Housing  Act  that  renews  full  G.I. 
Mortgage  benefits  for  ALL  qualified 
veterans. 

Veterans  Vil  I  age  is  on  Florida's  fa- 
mous "Suncoast" — just  five  miles  from 
the  Gulf,  and  30  from  Tampa.  Over  200 
families  like  yours  have  already  dis- 
covered the  good  life  at  Veterans  Vil- 
lage, with  its  million  dollar  recreation 
pavilion — swimming  pool,  saunas, 
gym,  meeting,  game,  and  hobby  rooms 
(membership  optional).  Golf  at  Seven 
Springs  Golf  Course. .  .shop  at  four  major 
centers... take  adip  in  the  Gulf,  just  min- 
utes away...  and  fish  for  the  whoppers 
that  in  the  past,  only  the  very  rich  had  a 
chance  to  catch. 

Start  livingnow  ...and  without  touch- 
ing your  savings!  Low  monthly  charges 
stretch  your  retirement  income  for  a 
Florida  vacation  that  will  last  the  rest  of 
your  life!  Get  all  the  exciting  details  in  a 
FREE  VETERANS  VILLAGE  KIT. ..just 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

3,912DSeyeDn  Sprmgs  Blvd.  opportunity  1 

T  New  Port  Richey,  Florida  33552  »    „J  * 

t  Send  me  FREE  Veterans  Village  Kit  (color  brochure,  model  plans  and  j 
|  prices,  Florida  inspection  trip  details)  by  return  mail:  t 

t  * 


Declare  your  independence — from  the 
rising  cost  of  living. ..from  icy  winters... 
from  crowded  neighborhoods.  Come  to 
sunny,  relaxed  Independence  Village,  in 
beautiful  Port  Charlotte,  right  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  100  families  al- 
ready have. 

Choose  a  two-  or  three-bedroom 
home,  on  a  large,  landscaped  lot — 
priced*  from  $24,990  with  low  monthly 
carrying  charges — no  money  down  and 
no  closing  costs,  if  you're  a  qualified 
veteran. 

You'll  swim  in  an  olympic-size  pool 
with  private  clubhouse.  ..play  tennis  and 
shuffleboard  on  lighted  courts...  golf  at 
two  championship  18-hole  courses,  just 
minutes  away  ...  bowl  at  a  24-lane 
bowlerama.  And  there's  so  much 
more — a  yacht  club,  beachfront  park, 
and  400-foot  fishing  pier.  Nearby,  Port 
Charlotte's  Cultural  Center  offers  over 
100  adult  courses  to  help  you  expand 
your  horizons. 

Churches,  schools,  shopping  malls — 
they're  all  close  athand.Anda  well- 
stocked  country  store  supplies  almost  all 
your  day-to-day  needs. 

Getall  the  excitingdetails about  Inde- 
pendence Village — send  for  our  FREE 
INDEPENDENCE  VILLAGE  KIT.  It  could 
be  the  first  step  towards  the  best  years  of 

yOUr  life!  *  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 


t  INDEPENDENCE  VILLAGE,  INC. 
|  511  EastColiseum  Blvd. 
i  Port  Charlotte,  FL  33952 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Send  my  FREE  Independence  Village  Kit  (color  brochure,  model 
plans,  and  prices)  by  return  mail: 


Name . 


Address 


t 
t 

fCity 

f  Interested  in  home  with  □  1  bedroom  □  2  bedrooms  □  3  bedrooms 
|  □  I  would  like  to  plan  a  visit  to  Veterans  Village 

,  Phone  #   NOCOSTOROBLIGATION 


I        t  N£ 
t 


State . 


i 
1 
I 
\ 
I 

|Phone#  'NO  cost  or  obligation      al.8    J       t  ph^"  ZZZZaSSS^Z^£™h°™^^^) 


Zip 


|  Address . 
!  City   


.  State 


Zip   

□  3  bedrooms 


i  Interested  in  a  home  with  □  2  bedrooms 
•  □  I  would  like  to  plan  a  visit  to  Independence  Village 


INDEPENDENCE 
VILLAGE  6 


Port  Charlotte 


Veterans  Newsletter 


DRAFT  FOR  RESERVE  FORCES:  To  draft  or  not 
to  draft  is  a  question  for  Carter  Administra- 
tion..  .Possible  solution  to  sticky  problem 
is  draft  young  men  and  women  into  the  reserve 
forces. . .Would  have  a  two-pronged  effect: 
take  the  edge  off  unpopular  universal 
military  training;  and  it  would  maintain 
an  "at-home"  ready  force  in  time  of  need... 
Even  though  military  services  are  able  to 
meet  their  all-volunteer  quotas,  the 
Reserves  are  having  a  tough  time  keeping 
their  rosters  full. .  .Outgoing  Army  Secretary 
Martin  R.  Hoffman  believes  nation  would 
more  willingly  accept  draft  for  Reserve 
components . 

FUTURE  RETIREE  COST-OF-LIVING  RAISES 
MAY  BE  LOWER:  New,  broad-based  Consumer 
Price  Index,  called  All-Urban  Households 
index,  being  started  sometime  this  year  by 
Labor  Dept.,  will  probably  show  smaller 
inflationary  price  rises  than  the  older 
"Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers" 
CPI.  If  so,  retiree  raises  would  be  smaller. 
New  index  is  designed  to  reflect  shopping 
habits,  and  prices  paid,  by  about  80  per  cent 
of  population,  compared  to  40  per  cent  before. 

VA  OFFICIAL  CITED:  Rufus  H.  Wilson 
(right)  Chief  Benefits  Director  at  Veterans 
Administration  receives  Certificate  of 


AUXILIARY  VOLUNTEER  RECEIVES  VA  HOSPITAL 
AWARD :  American  Legion  Auxiliary  volunteer 
Ella  O'Melia,  Albany,  NY  receives  VA  Silver 
Bowl  Award  for  10,000  hours  of  service... 


Appreciation  from  Edward  H.  Golembieski, 
American  Legion  Director  of  Veterans 
Affairs-Rehabilitation,  upon  the  occasion 
of  Wilson' s  retirement  from  VA. .  .Wilson  will 
continue  working  for  vets  as  staff  member 
of  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


F.  Edward  McDonald,  Legion  National  Field 
Representative  makes  the  presentation  while 
Auxiliary  Poppy  Chairman  Helen  Klimek 
smiles  approvingly. . .Hospital  Director 
W.  M.  McHaffie,  right,  and  Wm.  H.  Kelleher, 
assistant  director,  also  attended  reception. 

SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS???:  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  (SC) ,  senior  Republican  on 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  has 
introduced  legislation  to  upgrade  VA  to 
cabinet  level. . .Thurmond  says  cabinet  post 
would  more  fully  protect  vet's  programs. 

INCREASED  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  SOME  VETS: 
VA  has  informed  400,000  disabled  veterans 
they  have  potential  eligibility  for 
increased  medical  care  from  VA  as  result 
of  recent  legislation. . .New  law  extends 
outpatient  care  to  vets  with  50  percent  or 
more  service-connected  disabilities. 

AIR  FORCE  PLANS  OPEN  HOUSE  FOR  RETIREES: 
Program  to  keep  area  Air  Force  retirees 
informed  on  services  and  benefits  available 
is  planned  for  McGuire  AFB,  NJ,  April  23. 
Reception  followed  by  briefings  and  luncheon 
will  highlight  day  for  retirees  and  spouses. 
Other  air  bases  have  similar  activity 
during  the  year.  Retirees  from  other  branches 
are  welcome.  Contact  base  Personnel  Div. 

MICHIGAN  LOOKING  FOR  VIET  VETS  TO 
COLLECT  BONUS:  Michigan  Gov.  William 
Milliken  has  asked  National  Commander 
William  Rogers  to  help  find  vets  who  are 
eligible  for  state  Vietnam  Era  Veteran  Bonus. 
More  than  361,000  Michigan  veterans  have 
collected  but  several  thousand  more  have 
not.  Requirements  are  state  resident  for  six 
months  immediately  prior  to  entering 
service  and  minimum  of  190  days  of  honorable 
service  from  Jan.  1,  1961  through  Sep.  1, 
1973.  Next  of  kin  survivors  may  apply. 
Write  Vietnam  Veteran  Era  Bonus  Office, 
111  W.  Mount  Hope  Ave. ,  Lansing,  MI,  48913. 
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Vowing  that  the  American  Legion 
will  fight  to  retain  benefits  and  special 
considerations  earned  by  veterans, 
Cmdr.  William  J.  Rogers  told  the  mid- 
Winter  Washington  Conference,  "We 
cannot  visualize  a  society  where  Amer- 
ica's detractors  are  forgiven  and  Amer- 
ica's defenders  are  forgotten." 

Rogers'  speech  to  more  than  2,200 
American  Legion  executives,  officials 
and  members  of  Congress  at  the  Com- 
mander's Banquet  climaxed  the  four- 
day  17th  annual  conference. 

Rogers  said  the  Legion  believes  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  its  hospi- 
tal-medical system  "should  remain  as 
a  one-stop  federal  agency  for  handling 
the  total  federal  program  of  veterans 
benefits,"  and  that  both  should  remain 
"as  it  always  has  been — a  service  for 
veterans  only." 

"The  legislative  work  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  one  of  our  prime  methods 


of  achievement  on  behalf  of  those  who 
served,"  stated  Rogers.  "The  real  work 
of  our  Washington  Conference  is  ac- 
complished in  our  committee  and  com- 
mission sessions  and  in  our  appearances 
before  the  Veterans  Affairs  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate." 

Rogers  appeared  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tees and  called  upon  Congress  to  re- 
form the  veterans'  death  and  disability 
pension  program  and  denied  claims  of 
"duplicate  burial  benefits." 

"The  burial  benefits  provided  for  vet- 
erans are  intended  to  insure  that  every 
veteran  will  be  buried  with  dignity  and 
respect  ...  an  honor  surely  due  those 
who  have  defended  the  nation,"  said 
Rogers,  adding  that  "the  Social  Security 
death  benefit  is  an  earned  benefit,  paid 
for  by  all  citizens." 

He  called  the  Carter  administration's 
employment  program  encouraging  and 


said  it  could  be  "a  blessing  to  many 
veterans,  especially  the  younger  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era."  He  reminded 
members  of  Congress  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  veterans  continues 
to  be  distressingly  high,  especially  in 
the  youngest  veterans  group  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  18.3  percent, 
compared  to  12.5  percent  for  non-vet- 
erans. He  added  that  the  disabled  and 
black  veterans  are  hardest  hit. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees expressed  agreement  with  proposals 
set  forth  by  The  American  Legion.  Rep. 
James  Abnor  (SD)  told  the  Legion- 
naires, "I  don't  know  of  any  organiza- 
tion that  knows  more  about  veteran's 
affairs  than  the  American  Legion." 

Nearly  all  house  members  agreed 
with  the  Legion's  position  against 
blanket  pardoning  of  draft  evaders. 
"More  than  any  other  veterans  group 
(Continued  on  page  1^3) 


Top:  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  (ME)  introduces  Cmdr.  William 
J.  Rogers  to  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  Cmdr. 
Rogers  presents  Mrs.  Marvella  Bayh  citation  for  her  efforts 
in  fighting  cancer;  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (WA),  receives 


Distinguished  Public  Service  Award.  Bottom:  TV  personality 
Karl  Maiden,  recipient  of  Public  Relations  Award;  Sen.  James 
B.  Allen  (AL)  receives  Legislative  Award;  William  Drummond, 
Canal  Zone  police  officer,  briefs  Nat'l  Security  Commission. 
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Home's  not  merely  four  square  walls 
Though  with  pictures  hung  and  gilded 
Home  is  where  Affection  calls 
Filled  with  Shrines  the  Heart  hath 
builded. 

Charles  Swain  1803-1874 
Domiciliaries. 

Homes  for  veterans  without  homes. 

The  idea  became  reality  for  Civil  War 
veterans  in  1865  when  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  several  homes  to  house  veterans 
who  were  not  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves but  also  did  not  require  full-time 
hospitalization. 

The  first  domiciliary  was  opened  for 
Civil  War  veterans  at  Wood,  Wisconsin 
— then  known  as  the  Milwaukee  Sol- 
diers Home — on  May  1,  1867.  Even- 
tually 18  domiciliaries  were  built  at 
selected  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Some  were  converted 
from  Army  hospitals  and  some  were 
planned  as  homes  for  veterans. 

When  the  Veterans  Bureau  (as  the 
VA  was  then  known)  took  over  the 
"dom"  program  from  the  Army,  the 
doughboys  of  World  War  I  were  barely 
out  of  uniform.  It  was  1922,  and  there 
were  more  veterans  than  ever  before  in 
the  United  States.  This  unprecedented 
population  of  ex-servicemen  posed  a 
clear  need  for  the  dom  program. 

Even  today,  12  per  cent  of  all  "dom" 
residents  served  during  World  War  I, 
although  veterans  of  that  era  comprise 
only  3  percent  of  all  veterans. 

Today  there  are  16  homes  capable  of 
housing  almost  10,000  veterans.  (More 


than  5,000  more  veterans  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  state  veterans  homes 
financed  in  part  by  VA.) 

The  traditional  concept  of  the  domi- 
ciliary has  been  that  of  an  institutional- 
ized residential-type  setting  to  provide 
food,  lodging,  and  limited  medical  care 
to  eligible  ambulatory  veterans. 

Today,  there  is  a  change  in  the  em- 
phasis. Now  the  VA  stresses  a  thera- 
peutic community  life  with  more  pre- 
ventive health  services,  rehabilitation 
and  restoration. 

Instead  of  16  sites,  the  VA  has  long 
range  plans  for  at  least  one  200-bed 
domiciliary  in  each  of  28  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medical  districts. 

The  new  facilities  will  have  four  50- 
bed  living  units  or  "pods"  surrounding 
a  central  support  building  which  pro- 
vides space  for  a  lobby  and  reception 
area,  offices,  a  dining  room  and  recrea- 
tion activities  including  arts  and  crafts 
workshops.  Physical  activities  space  will 
include  a  home  gym  exercise  area. 

Sleeping  areas  will  be  one-  and  two- 
bedroom  with  two  multiple  living  areas 
in  each  pod.  All  bedrooms  will  have 
adjoining  bathrooms,  most  of  which 


will  be  wheelchair  accessible.  Kitchen 
facilities  and  small  living  rooms  will  be 
included  in  the  multiple  living  areas. 
All  new  buildings  will  be  available  to 
both  men  and  women. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new 
domiciliary  construction  is  its  converti- 
bility to  a  nursing  home  care  unit. 

Current  construction  plans  call  for 
design  of  three  new  200-bed  dom  fa- 
cilities with  one  ground  breaking  this 
year.  The  VA  Center  at  Wood,  WI,  the 
oldest  facility,  will  have  200  of  its 
853-bed  capacity  replaced  and  ready 
for  occupancy  by  1979. 

All  new  domiciliaries  will  be  built  on 
the  grounds  of  VA  hospitals  where 
medical  services  are  available.  Veterans 
will  be  encouraged  to  use  the  hospital 
as  out-patients,  returning  to  the  domi- 
ciliary upon  completion  of  treatment. 

Strengthening  of  the  dom  program 
through  construction  of  new  facilities, 
upgrading  of  existing  homes  where  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  phasing  down 
others  where  repair  isn't  practical  are 
part  of  an  overall  VA  plan  to  prepare 
for  the  needs  of  the  aging  veteran  now 
and  in  the  future. 


SPRAYS 
SMOOTH,  EVEN  COAT 

AT  ANY  ANGLE! 

AUTOMATICALLY 
ONLY*W 

2  FOR  $27.00  ^ggg 


New  jet  propulsion  pump 
powers  any  pourable  liquid! 
Adjustable  nozzle  prevents 
clogging,  skipping  . . .  lets  you 
spray  up,  down,  or  sideways 
— without  tilting  jar! 
Silky — Smooth  painting 
in  half  the  time! 
Slip-proof  trigger  provides 
simple  one-finger  operation! 
All  glass  pump  and  nozzle! 
Nozzle  adjusts  from  fog  mist 
to  stream! 

Graduated  plastic  non-skid 
jar! 

Positive  on-off  switch! 


FREE  viscometer 
attachment  holds 
consistency  even 
— adjusts  for 
thick,  medium, 
or  thin  spray! 


Now  .  .  .  save  yourself  a  bundle  of  time  and 
money  on  any  painting  or  spraying  job  around 
the  house!  Just  plug  in  the  cord,  push  the  trig- 
ger, and  paint  walls,  ceilings,  doors  . . .  house 
exterior,  garage  .  .  .  car  —  anything!  —  auto- 
matically! Works  on  any  liquid  that  pours — 
even  varnish  or  polyurethane!  Revolutionary 
new  viscometer  lets  you  adjust  any  brand  or 
type  of  paint  (enamel,  flat .  .  .  latex,  PVC — or 
what  have  you)  for  proper  consistency — and 
holds  it!  Foolproof  electromagnetic  motor 
never  needs  oiling  or  adjustment.  Completely 
rustproof. 

You  must  get  professional  results  or  money  refunded! 
ONLY  $14.99  COMPLETE 


90-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Stop  paying  hundreds  of  dollars  to  professional  painters . . . 

|  or  settling  for  less  than  perfect  results  when  you  do  it  your- 
self. Order  our  revolutionary  Heavy  Duty  Paint  Sprayer  today. 
Use  ittto  paint  walls,  ceilings,  doors,  cabinets,  furniture, 
house  exterior,  garage,  car — practically  anything.  You  must 

:  spray  on  a  smooth,  even  coat  at  any  angle  .  .  .  get  profes- 
sional results  every  time — or  you  may  return  within  90  days 
for  prompt  refund  of  purchase  price! 


25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-181 
Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 


/  j  •  /  r  /  L-?~M  corp. 

Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 

Canadian  Residents  please  send  orders  to:  JAY  NORRIS  CAN  LTD. 
P.O.  Box  1000,  Dept.  ak-181  Montreal  North,  Quebec  H1H  5M9 


'  """"  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE— ORDER  TODAY!  f  — "  " 

JAY  NORRIS  Corp.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd., 
Dept.  AK-181,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

□  1  Paint  Sprayer  @  $14.99  purchase  price  +  $2.00  pstg./handl. 

□  2  Paint  Sprayers  @  $27.00  purchase  price  +  $3.00  pstg./handl. 

Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order  for  $  

(N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.)  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s 

Please  Print 

Name  


Address . 


City. 


State. 


©Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1977  '■ 
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Max  Cleland  at  34  is  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  head  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. A  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  a  member  of  American 
Legion  Post  1  at  Atlanta,  GA,  Cle- 
land is  a  triple  amputee.  He  lost  both 
legs  and  an  arm  in  a  hand  grenade 
explosion.  This  is  the  first  interview 
he  granted  after  his  appointment  by 
President  Carter.  The  interviewer  is 
Bill  Hart,  the  magazine's  American 
Legion  News  Editor. 


O.  What  do  you  see  as  your  role 

at  the  VA? 
A.  To  lead  that  agency  in  becoming  the 
best  agency  in  the  government.  It  serves 
the  best  who  have  given  their  best  for 
this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  VA  will  be 

hit  with  an  economy  move? 
A.  The  VA  was  reorganized  in  1930 
and  responsibility  was  pinpointed  in  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  It  is 
a  single  agency  that  delivers  services  to 
a  unique  clientele,  services  based  on  a 
unique  body  of  law  that  has  grown  up 
over  the  last  100  years;  that  is,  veterans 
legislation  and  benefits.  I  think  the  in- 
dependent nature  of  the  VA  is  a  good 
and  healthy  thing.  It  is  traditionally 
non-partisan  and  I  think  that  is  healthy. 
I  would  expect  this  independent  nature 
to  continue  under  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. I  think  the  reorganization  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  interested  in  is  the  kind 
we  had  in  Georgia,  where  an  area  of 
service,  say  energy,  transportation,  and 
the  environment  was  consolidated  into 
one  basic  agency.  That's  what  happened 
to  the  VA  in  1930  .  .  .  The  independent 
nature  and  stature  of  the  VA  will  con- 
tinue and  that  is  a  healthy  and  positive 
thing  for  Veterans.  On  economy  moves, 
I  know  the  President  is  interested  in 
eliminating  waste  and  duplication  of 
services  .  .  .  Within  the  VA  I  am  going 
to  see  that  the  agency  is  run  as  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  as  possible  and 
that  services  are  delivered  as  compas- 
sionately as  possible.  There  still  needs 
to  be  improvement  in  staffing  in  certain 
VA  hospitals.  In  other  areas  we  might 
experience  some  reduction,  but  I  would 
presume  that  the  agency  will  continue 
at  its  present  level  or  slightly  higher  in 
terms  of  budget  and  number  of  em- 
ployees. We  have  a  large  clientele — 
some  30  million  living  veterans  and  their 
survivors,  amounting  to  almost  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  this 
country. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  amplify  on  the 

hospital  reorganization? 
A.  My  feeling  about  the  hospital  sys- 
tem, after  looking  at  it  for  two  years 
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on  the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mitee  and  after  being  a  patient  for  a 
year,  is  that  it  can  be  a  better  sys- 
tem .  .  .  the  VA  hospital  system  al- 
ready works  in  the  public  interest,  not 
just  in  the  veteran's  interest.  It  is  affili- 
ated with  almost  every  medical  school 
in  the  country,  with  every  dental  school. 
We  spend  some  $100  million  annually 
in  research  that  flows  into  local  univer- 
sities and  communities.  We  work  with 
the  academic  and  medical  community 
to  develop  new  standards  and  methods 
of  treatment.  VA  has  pioneered  in  spe- 
cialized medical  fields,  like  spinal  cord 
injury  and  cancer  research.  If  we  sup- 
port that  system  and  upgrade  it,  it  will 
continue  to  serve  not  only  the  veterans 
but  the  public  as  well.  I  think  any  sys- 
tem of  national  health  insurance  would 
have  to  consider  the  VA  as  an  inde- 
pendent provider  of  services,  taking 
care  of  our  veterans  because  we  are  not 
going  to  renege  on  that  commitment. 
Q.  The  American  Legion  is  con- 
cerned with  the  autonomy  of  the 
VA.  You  seem  to  be  alluding  to 
the  possibility  of  it  becoming  part 
of  a  national  medical  community. 
A.  I  am  concerned  with  its  autonomy 
also.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
it  can  be  an  independent  system  and 
still  relate  to  the  national  medical  com- 
munity. It  already  relates  to  such  com- 
munities .  .  .  and  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
The  VA  trains  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  medical  personnel  each  year.  We 
share  specialized  medical  services  with 
local  hospitals  and  communities.  That 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  veterans,  be- 
cause we  couldn't  maintain  things  like 
kidney  transplant  or  cardiac  catheteri- 
zation centers  on  a  nation-wide  basis 
for  eligible  veterans  alone.  But  we  share 
speciulized  medical  services  only  when 
there  is  no  veteran  to  put  in  that  spe- 
cialized medical  care  bed.  The  veteran 
obviously  gets  preference  ...  I  do  not 
see  the  VA  health  care  system  being 
swallowed  by  national  health  insurance. 
I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be,  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  and  I  think  if  we  keep 
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our  system  strong  and  magnify  and  im- 
prove what  we  have,  it  will  continue  to 
serve,  not  only  the  needs  of  the  veteran 
but  the  larger  community  as  well. 
Q.  Specifically,  will  a  veteran  have 
to  compete  with  a  non-veteran  for 
a  bed  in  a  VA  hospital? 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  a  veteran  should 
ever  have  to  do  that. 

Q.  Should  there  be  judicial  review 
if  a  veteran  has  a  complaint  against 
the  VA? 

A.  That  is  a  very  complex  issue  and  it 
has  all  kinds  of  legal  ramifications.  My 
own  commitment  is  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  procedures  are  instituted  in 
the  VA,  whatever  process  is  due  the 
veteran,  that  process  adheres  to  the 
highest  standards  of  the  Constitution. 
O.  The  Vietnam  veteran  sometimes 
criticizes  the  VA  and  organiza- 
tions like  The  American  Legion 
and  says  they  are  mostly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  older  veterans.  Do 
they  have  a  valid  case? 
A.  The  VA  has  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility to  understand  all  the  innuendoes 
of  war  service.  Part  of  the  innuendo 
from  Vietnam  was  that  the  men  came 
back  to  this  country  and  felt  like  they 
were  turned  off  by  their  country.  They 
became  turned  off  to  many  of  this  coun- 
try's institutions,  including  the  VA.  I 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  frustrated 
with  the  VA.  Now  that  I  have  a  chance 
to  do  something  about  it,  I  am  going 
to  do  my  best  to  make  sure  that  all 
employees  of  the  VA  give  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  those  seeking  aid  and 
instill  in  the  employees  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion. They  have  to  bend  over  backwards 
for  the  people  who  have  bent  over  back- 
wards for  this  society.  That  is  the  only 
approach  the  VA  can  take. 

I  understand  the  frustration  of  the 
younger  men.  I  also  understand  the 
frustration  of  the  older  veteran  or 
widow  seeking  pension.  I  understand  the 
frustration  of  the  World  War  II  veteran 
seeking  health  care.  It  can  be  a  tre- 
mendously frustrating  experience  to  deal 
with  a  large  organization  like  the  VA. 


Burton  J.  Conway,  Post  166,  New 
Market,  VA  presents  Barbara  Osborne, 
senior  at  Stonewall  Jackson  High 
School,  a  check  for  $50  as  winner  of 
post's  oratorical  contest. 

■ 

Flanders  Field  Post  2,  Belgium,  has  pre- 
sented golden  certificates  to  22  mem- 
bers. Shown  here  are  seven  of  the  22 
who  were  on  hand  to  receive  the  certifi- 
cates at  the  post  that  Commander 
Andre  M .  Noreillie  calls  "very  old,  very 


AMERICAN  LEGION  MARCHES  IN  INAUGURAL  DAY  PARADE.  One  of  the  most  stir- 
ring sights  in  the  Inaugural  Parade  was  Post  109  of  Maryland,  carrying  27  American 
flags,  each  with  a  different  number  of  stars  representing  different  phases  of  the 
Union.  Department  Commander  F.  Douglas  Johnson  and  Adjutant  Dan  Burkhardt 
joined  veterans  from  WW  I  to  Vietnam  in  the  array. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 


small,  with  very  old  members,"  but 
"with  a  young  heart,  feeling  anew  very 
American,  and  we  are  so  glad  for  it." 


Haddonfield,  NJ,  Post  38  has  named 
Patrolman  Herman  "Chip"  Leyen- 
decker  "Lawman 
of  the  Year."  Dur- 
ing Post  38's 
Christmas  program 
at  Ancora  State 
Hospital,  an  eight 
year  old  boy 
walked  on  the  ice 
on  Cooper  River  pf 
and  fell  in.  Patrol- 
man Leyendecker 
jumped  in  the  icy 
river  and  saved  the 
boy  from  drown- 
ing.  The  Haddon-  iP^S 
field  Police  Dept.,  its  chief  and  the 
Public  Safety  Commissioner  attended. 


Mrs.  Kathleen  Foster,  past  com- 
mander of  Post  377,  Somerville,  MA, 

has  been  cited  by  Governor  Michael 
Dukakis  for  her  service  as  president  of 
the  Somerville  Allied  Veterans  Council. 
Mrs.  Foster  is  former  Department  Exec- 
utive Committeewoman  and  is  the  first 
woman  to  join  Chapter  27,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Somerville.  Her 
husband,  James,  is  also  a  Legionnaire. 
■ 

Post  345,  Lynn,  MA  boasts  a  father 
and  son  team  as  past  commanders. 
James  C.  Woodbury,  21st  commander 
of  the  post  (1965-66)  was  followed  10 
years  later  by  his  son,  Leonard.  Both 
father  and  son  were  in  the  Navy;  both 
served  in  the  Pacific  area;  the  elder 
Woodbury  was  also  a  Navy  Reservist 
during  the  Korean  Conflict  and  his  son 
went  to  the  Korean  area  during  the 


NEW  HEADQUARTERS  of  the  Kings  County  Legion  in  Brooklyn,  NY  was  dedicated 
during  a  snowstorm.  Taking  part  in  the  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  are  (I  to  r)  past 
county  cmdr  Alfred  Caccamo,  Dept.  Cmdr  Casimir  Sojka,  Dept.  Judge  Advocate 
Francis  L.  Giordano,  County  Cmdr  Victor  Allegretti,  past  cmdr  Mark  Domowne. 


Pueblo  incident.  Leonard  was  the  first 
Vietnam  veteran  to  join  Post  345  and 
was  their  youngest  commander. 
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In  the  northern  wing  of  the  top  floor  of  The  American  Legion 
National  Headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  a  veritable  treasurehouse 
of  history  is  located.  It  is  The  American  Legion  Library,  a  54-year 
old  living  and  growing  monument  to  the  American  veteran. 

Too  few  Legionnaires  know  of  the  storehouse  of  price- 
less information  about  their  country,  their  battles,  their  history, 
and  their  Legion  available  in  the  library. 

Founded  by  Lemuel  L.  Bolles,  a  Legion  founder  and 
first  national  adjutant  (1919-24),  the  library  was  started  as 
a  repository  for  information  about  the  organization.  The 
library  was  expanded  to  include  a  representative  selection 
of  books  on  World  War  I  and  later  wars.  These  include 
personal  narratives,  regimental  and  division  unit  his- 
tories, state  rosters  of  war  service,  and  post-war  peace 
activities. 

The  first  librarian  was  Mrs.  Verna  B.  Grimm, 
wife  of  a  Centralia,  WA,  local  post  commander 
who  was  shot  to  death  by  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  extremists  while  he  was  leading  his 
post  in  the  first  Armistice  Day  anniversary  pa- 
rade in  his  community  on  November  11, 
1919. 

After  study  at  Columbia  University,  Mrs. 
Grimm  was  asked  by  Bolles  to  set  up  the 
Legion  library.  Under  her  direction  the 
library  and  archives  were  developed  to 
become  a  principal  source  of  wartime 
and  veteran  historical  and  reference 
material,  department  and  post  docu- 
ments and  records,  war  poster  col- 
lections, and  periodicals. 

With  each  new  war  came  an 
expansion  of  the  library's  size 
and  scope.  Today  the  library 
is  one  of  the  most  complete 
reference  sources  on  war 
and  veterans'  affairs  in  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Grimm  retired 
in  1957  and  died  a  year 
later.  In  her  memory 


the  library  has  established  the  Verna  B.  Grimm  Memorial 
Book  Collection — books  donated  in  memory  of  deceased 
persons.  One  feature  of  this  memorial  collection  is  a  num- 
ber of  books  autographed  by  prominent  authors,  including 
Presidents  Truman,  Kennedy  and  Nixon,  General  McArthur, 
the  Duke  of  Windsor,  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  and  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

Thomas  V.  Hull  (inset)  is  the  second  and  current  li- 
brarian. He  and  four  assistants  receive  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  information  requests  each  year. 

Hull  is  proud  of  the  collection  of  World  War  I  material 
available  at  the  library.  Original  issues  of  the  A.E.F.  edition 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Amaroc  News,  the  Army 
of  Occupation  newspaper  published  in  Germany  from 
1919-23,  World  War  I  recruiting  posters,  insignia,  decora- 
tions and  medals  are  but  a  few  of  the  memories  of  Amer- 
ica's first  major  overseas  war  involvement.  Relics,  artifacts 
and  other  priceless  mementos  of  that  era,  grateful  expres- 
sions of  the  Allies  for  American  assistance  during  those 
bleak  days  of  1917-18,  are  on  display  in  the  Emil  A.  Black- 
more  Museum,  just  down  the  hall  from  the  library. 

"We're  constantly  changing  displays  in  the  reading  room 
to  interest  readers  during  particular  historical  observances," 
said  Hull.  "This  month,  of  course,  we're  featuring  mem- 
ories from  World  War  I."  (See  photo  below). 

Requests  for  information  about  World  War  I  have  been 
coming  in  frequently,  according  to  Hull.  "We've  been 
asked  everything  from  verifying  a  veteran's  military  service 
to  clarifying  verses  of  John  McCrae's  poem,  'In  Flanders 
Fields.'  " 

One  special  request  is  remembered  by  the  staff.  The 
parents  of  a  soldier  killed  in  France  in  World  War  II 
wanted  to  retrace  their  son's  footsteps  through  Europe 
from  arrival  overseas  to  his  death.  Through  tracing  the 
history  of  the  son's  outfit,  Tom  Hull  was  able  to  supply 
detailed  information  not  only  on  the  youth's  path  through 
the  war  but  the  overseas  cemetery  where  he  was  buried. 

The  information  in  the  American  Legion  library  is  avail- 
able to  everyone.  Tom  Hull,  his  staff,  nine  telephones  (area 
code  317  635-8411,  ext.  241  and  242)  908  vertical  file 
drawers,  and  more  than  4,000  books  are  there  to  help. 


Americanism.  Youth  Director  Fred  Kuszmaul  Dies 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37) 


Legion  Vows  Fight  to  Protect  Benefits 


in  the  nation,"  said  Rep.  G.  V.  Mont- 
gomery (MS),  "The  American  Legion 
was  at  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  pre- 
vent a  blanket  pardon." 

The  congressmen  asked  for  the  Le- 
gion's continued  support  in  areas  of 
education,  alcohol  treatment  and  a  need 
for  further  investigation  into  the  missing 
in  action  in  Vietnam. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (CA),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  thanked  the  Legion  for  its  ef- 
forts in  retaining  the  full  standing  status 
of  the  committee,  saying,  "I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  that  without  the  American 
Legion  I  would  not  be  sitting  here  as 
Chairman  of  a  full  committee  on  vet- 
erans' affairs." 

A  highlight  of  the  Congressional 
banquet  was  the  presentation  of  The 
American  Legion's  1977  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award  to  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  (WA),  a  veteran  of  36 
years  in  Congress. 

Long  an  advocate  of  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  the  senator  told  the 
Legionnaires  that  "as  the  Soviet  Union 
approached  military  equality  with  the 
United  States  .  .  .  Soviet  leaders  would 
become  more  resolute  and  adventurous 
adversaries  .  .  .  Unless  we  show 
clearly  that  we  have  the  strength 


Cmdr.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Robert  P.  Foster 
(r)  greet  Ambassador  Robert  M.  Sayre 
at  Post  68  State  Department  reception 
during  mid-winter  conference. 

and  the  will  to  stand  by  our  friends 
and  allies,  we  will  eventually  be 
forced  either  to  fight,  or  to  appease." 

A  special  United  Nations  Study 
Panel,  co-chaired  by  Bernard  Goldberg 
and  Dr.  Robert  Foster,  met  to  discuss 
the  United  States'  role  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  National  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission received  in-depth  briefings  on 
the  Panama  Canal  by  Keith  Guthrie, 
State  Department  Panamanian  treaty 
adviser,  and  William  Drummond,  a 
Canal  Zone  police  officer. 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  40) 


New  VA  Chief  Cleland  Expresses  Views 


Q.  Do  you  think  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran feels  he  has  in  you  a  friend 
in  court? 

A.  I  would  hope  so.  I  would  hope  that 
any  veteran  or  veteran's  family,  or  any 
survivor  of  any  veteran  would  feel  that 
there  is  cause  of  some  hope  now  be- 
cause we  not  only  have  a  new  team 
with  a  fresh  attitude  willing  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  VA,  but  we  have  a 
President  who,  himself  being  a  veteran, 
has  told  me  that  he  not  only  wants  me 
to  do  a  good  job  for  him,  but  for  the 


veterans  of  this  country  as  well.  .  .  . 
The  president  is  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  veterans  in  this  country.  He 
did  not  go  along  with  the  proposed  GI 
Bill  eligibility  cutback  from  10  to  8 
years.  The  President  is  adding  $863 
million  to  the  VA  budget.  On  the  par- 
don, it  was  a  difficult  issue  to  decide. 
But  he  decided  it  and  I  support  him.  He 
has  met  the  employment  issue  head-on. 
He  is  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who 
live  on  pension  and  compensation  with 
the  budget's  proposed  cost  of  living  in- 
crease. 


April  Legionnaire  Was  There 
When  Legion  Started 

As  a  Private  First  Class,  he  repre- 
sented his  outfit  in  Paris  when  The 
American  Legion  was  formed.  Today, 
Richard  H.  Miehling,  April's  Legion- 
naire of  the  Month,  still  serves  the  Le- 
gion and  his  country. 

A  member  of  Wilkins  Post  37,  San 
Rafael,  CA,  since  October  1919,  Mieh- 
ling was  twice  post  commander  and 
now  serves  as  the  post  finance  officer. 


Legionnaire  .  .  .  Doughboy 


Since  his  retirement  in  1962  he  has 
been  on  the  California  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Committee  and  President's 
Vietnam  Veterans  Preference  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  a  train  conductor  in  France 
during  the  war,  hauling  16-inch  naval 
guns  and  their  crews  to  within  range  of 
German  lines  and  installations,  often 
under  heavy  bombardment.  Exposure  to 
artillery  fire  caused  loss  of  hearing  in 
both  ears. 

Back  home  again,  Miehling  was  hos- 
pitalized with  spinal  meningitis  but  left 
the  hospital  in  time  to  represent  his  out- 
fit, the  57th  Company  Railroad  Engi- 
neers at  the  Paris  meeting. 

After  leaving  the  Army,  Miehling 
joined  the  two-month  old  Post  37. 

Civic  improvement  projects,  youth 
projects  and  patriotic  observances  con- 
ducted by  his  Legion  post  receive  active 
support  from  Miehling.  He  spearheaded 
construction  of  a  memorial  fountain  at 
the  San  Rafael  City  Hall. 

The  last  surviving  WWI  veteran  at 
Post  37,  he  is  a  proud  holder  of  a  Gold 
Life  Membership  Card. 


Fred  T.  Kuszmaul,  53,  director  of 
The  American  Legion's  Americanism 
and  Children  &  Youth  Division,  died 
in  Indianapolis  Feb.  20.  He  had  suffered 


a  heart  attack  Dec. 
29,  while  vacation- 
ing in  Florida. 

National  Com- 
mander William 
Rogers  termed 
Kuszmaul's  death 
"a  blow  to  every 
Legionnaire.  The 
national  organiza- 
tion has  seldom 
been  favored  with 
a   man   of  more 


compassion,  integrity  and  genuine  con- 
cern," he  said. 

A  WW  II  veteran,  Kuszmaul  was  a 
member  of  Post  60,  Logansport,  IN. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization in  1950,  serving  as  assistant 
director  of  Child  Welfare  until  1959 
when  he  became  assistant  executive  di- 
dector  of  the  Indiana  Assn.  for  Mental 
Health. 

Kuszmaul  returned  to  the  Legion  in 
1961.  He  was  named  director  of  Ameri- 
canism and  Children  &  Youth  in  1971. 

Born  in  Logansport,  IN,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  University.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  Alma,  and  four 
daughters. 


O.  Do  you  see  an  active  role  for  vet- 
erans organizations  with  the  VA? 
A.  Yes,  I  have  been  on  the  Senate 
Committee  for  two  years  but  I  have 
learned  just  enough  about  the  VA  to 
be  scared — about  what  I  don't  know.  I 
feel  like  the  President  in  this  regard: 
your  strength  will  have  to  compensate 
for  my  weakness.  I  have  been  a  Legion- 
naire for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  the 
veterans  organizations  in  this  country 
have  an  essential  role  to  play,  not  only 
supporting  and  advocating  veteran's 
programs,  but  helping  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility.  I'd  like 
to  see  more  Vietnam  veterans  join  a 
veterans  organization.  A  collective  voice 
will  always  be  heard  better  than  a  single 
voice. 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20) 

Original  AEF  Doughnut  Girl  is  Still  a  Cupcake 

wrote  letters  for  the  wounded,  and 
helped  out  in  any  way  we  could.  Once 
a  week,  our  commanding  officer 
would  come  by,  and  we'd  hold  ser- 
vices at  night.  Of  course,  we  always 
had  services  on  Sunday. 

"One  morning — it  was  a  cold, 
bleak,  rainy  day — there  must  have 
been  about  800  men  waiting  in  line 
outside  our  canteen. 

"We  made  our  coffee  in  a  galva- 
nized can  on  an  old  Army  field  range. 
Then  we  began  checking  our  supplies 
to  see  what  we  could  serve  the  sol- 
diers. They  were  all  from  the  26th 
New  England  Division — the  Yankee 
Division. 

"Somebody  suggested  doughnuts. 
The  only  trouble  was  we  didn't  have 
a  doughnut  cutter.  But  we  were  able 
to  roll  the  dough  up  into  crullers. 

"There  were  150  crullers  in  this 
first  batch.  Because  of  the  green 
wood  we  were  using,  the  fat  wasn't 
very  hot.  But  the  aroma  of  those 
doughnuts  cooking  started  a  lot  of 
mouths  watering.  We  kept  busy  mak- 
ing doughnuts  all  morning.  We  were 
still  making  them  when  the  supplies 


ran  out.  Doughnuts  galore  were 
served  that  day.  Some  doughboys  got 
into  line  two  and  three  times  to  have 
them. 

"After  that,  we  started  serving  our 
crullers  every  day.  They  were  im- 
mensely popular,  and  the  idea  spread 
to  other  canteens  along  the  front. 
Then  some  Army  engineers  came 
along  and  made  some  doughnut  cut- 
ters for  us.  After  that,  all  our  dough- 
nuts had  holes  in  the  middle." 

It  wasn't  too  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  doughnut  on  the  Metz 
front  that  the  original  "doughnut 
girl"  was  immortalized  in  a  song 
called  "My  Doughnut  Girl."  Stella 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  sheet 
music,  a  helmet  on  her  head,  holding 
a  heaping  pan  of  doughnuts. 

"While  we  were  in  France,  we 
made  cookies,  apple  pies,  pancakes 
and  other  treats  for  the  soldiers," 
she  recalls.  "But  doughnuts  were  al- 
ways the  most  popular.  We'd  serve 
coffee  and  three  doughnuts  to  every 
soldier.  They  loved  them." 

Brigadier  Stella  still  has  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  that  nearly  killed  her  one 


day  as  she  was  mixing  doughnut  bat- 
ter in  her  canteen. 

"A  bomb  or  shell,  or  whatever  it 
was,  burst  near  the  hut,  and  sent 
shrapnel  into  the  shelter.  One  piece — 
the  piece  I  kept — landed  in  my  frying 
pan.  I  had  just  stepped  outside  to  get 
some  sugar." 

After  the  war,  Brigadier  Stella  re- 
turned home  to  work  for  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  During  World  War  II, 
she  helped  operate  USO  clubs  in  the 
New  England  area. 

In  1944,  she  returned  to  Europe  to 
take  charge  of  an  American  Service- 
man's Club  at  Burton-Stacey,  En- 
gland, about  35  miles  from  London. 

In  1956,  after  40  years  with  the 
Salvation  Army,  Brigadier  Stella  re- 
tired. She  moved  to  Old  Orchard 
Beach  to  "take  life  easy." 

But  she  doesn't.  Even  today,  she  is 
a  regular  visitor  and  volunteer 
worker  in  hospitals  close  to  her 
home.  Last  August,  a  special  cele- 
bration was  held  in  Chelsea,  MA,  the 
town  where  Stella  Young  grew  up. 
(She  was  born  in  Everett,  MA) 

Brigadier  Stella  Young  Square  was 
named  in  her  honor — at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  just 
outside  the  Salvation  Army  church. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Le- 
gionnaire by  a  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those 
who  know  best  that  such  a  member  has 
served  The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously 
unpublished  life  membership  Post  awards 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Wayne  Neal,  Charles  Shields,  Mark  Young, 
Carl  Applequist,  Vernon  Miller,  Royal 
Thomas  (all  1976)  Post  6,  San  Diego,  CA 

Matthew  Merritt,  Paul  Pocevich,  Thaddeus 
Rutkowski  (all  1976)  Post  187,  Elmurst,  IL 

John  Bernardi,  Bertie  Dunn,  Ura  Beau- 
champ,  Harry  Brenton,  Henry  Brown  (all 
1976)  Post  577,  Grimes,  IA 

John  Kriujansky  (1976)  Post  188,  Kansas 
City,  KS 

Paul  Alexander,  Mehrle  Ecker,  Leonard 
Fogle,  Leroy  Thompson  (all  1976)  Post  168, 
Thurmont,  MD 

Maro  Flagg,  Robert  Soule  (both  1976)  Post 
204,  W.  Boylston,  MA 

Alexander  Latka,  Rose  Szelewicki  (both 
1976)  Post  224,  Easthampton,  MA 

James  Lashley,  Ray  Schimmel  (both  1976) 
Post  196,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Otto  Luenberger,  Roger  Rapp,  Robert  Van 
Wie  (all  1974)  Post  404,  Vernon,  NY 

John  Sullivan,  Werner  Newkirch  (both 
1969)  Edward  Brueckner  (1970)  Nathan 
Smith  (1973)  John  Feenan  (1975)  John  Lupa- 
relli  (1976)  Post  623,  New  York,  NY 

Paul  Taylor,  Donald  Summers  (both  1976) 
Post  859,  Suffren,  NY 

Ken  Livingston  (1976)  Post  937,  Berlin,  NY 

Stephen  Fezer,  Jr  (1974)  Frank  Dawson 
(1977)  Donald  Klein  (1976)  Post  1451,  San- 
born, NY 

Reid  Cook,  Dewitt  Humble,  James  King, 
Ed  Langley,  D.  P.  Lowe,  Roy  Moffitt  (all 
1976)  Post  81,  Liberty,  NC 

Hilding  Carlson,  Clarence  Drake,  Clinton 
Haskin,  Olaf  Johnson,  Steve  Keyes  (all  1968) 
Post  122,  Oberon,  ND 

Willard  Price,  Willard  Semple  (both  1973) 
Arthur  Reizenwitz,  Harold  Tattersall,  Law- 
rence Wile  (all  1975)  Post  922,  Canadensis, 
PA 

James  Gaines,  Houston  Lee,  Carlos  Ar- 
guelles,  Aurora  Munar,  Armando  Loredo 
(all  1976)  Post  1,  Manila,  Philippines 

August  Franchini,  Ernest  Todd,  Patrick 
Kenny  (all  1976)  Post  40,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC 

Horace  Grissom,  Fred  Proffitt  (both  1976) 
Post  99,  Sparta,  TN 

Norman  Renehan,  Wm.  Romano,  Gerald 
Darling  (all  1975)  Post  26,  W.  Lebanon,  VT 

Thomas  Boushall,  L.  H.  Fairbank,  Jr.,  J.  J. 
Fail-bank,  Emich  Gyllenband,  Harold  Steece, 
George  Thomas  (all  1976)  Post  1,  Richmond, 
VA 
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John  Hawk  (1946),  Carl  Pratt,  Lee  Rosen- 
baum  (both  1976)  Post  172,  Bainbridge  Is- 
land, WA 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication only  on  an  official  form,  which  we 
provide.  Reports  received  only  from  Com- 
mander, Adjutant  or  Finance  Officer  of  Post 
which  awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped, 
self-addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1608  K  St.,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20006." 
On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write 
the  number  of  names  you  wish  to  report. 
No  written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1608  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least 
five  months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume 
of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Minn.  &  135th  Inf  Vet  Ass'n— (May)  Jo- 
seph Heck,  10245  94th  Ave.,  Osseo,  MN 
55369 

2nd  Arm'd  Med  Bn,  9th  Arm'd  Div,  Co  B— 
(June)    Elmer  Amsrud,  511  2nd  St,  SW, 
Waseca,  MN  56093 
4th   Inf  Div— (June)    Charlie  Beasley,  PO 

Box  815,  Augusta,  GA  30903 
6th  Sig  Co,  6th  Inf  Div— (June)  Len  Dyer, 
4933  Abbott  Ave  S.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55410 
7th  Div  (WWI)— (May)  Hobart  Young,  PO 

Box  805,  Breton  Woods,  NJ  08723 
10th  Arm'd  Tiger  Div  (West.  Chap.)— (May) 
John  Groeling,  3130  Lama,  Long  Beach, 
CA  90808 

33rd  Div— (May)  M.  Herzog,  Rm.  2133,  176 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60603 
36th  Div  (Midwest  Chap)— (June)  Carl  Pe- 
terson, 1618  E.  Sheridan  Dr.,  Olathe,  KS 
66061 

52nd  Sig  Bn— (May)  Mike  Balon,  20  Haines 

Place,  Signac,  NJ  07009 
104th  Inf  Div,  804th  Ord— Ernest  Miller,  RT 

1,  Box  27,  Vermillim,  SD  57069 
168th  Inf,  Regt,  HQ  &  Regt  Band  (WW2) — 
(May)  John  McGlothlen,  616  S.  Cedar  St., 
Jefferson  IA  50129 
405th  AAA,  Bat  C— (May)    T.  Maglio,  PO 

Box  10281,  Milwaukee,  WI  53210 
471st  Amb.  Co.— (May)  Nick  Hatchett,  1636 

Al  Mara  Circle,  Louisville,  KY  40205 
474th  Ftr  Gp  Ass'n  (WW2)  (USAAF)— (May) 
Robert  Hanson,  Suite  226,  7515  Wayzata 
Blvd.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55426 


504th  Ord  Co — (June)  Edward  Bauer,  N  Hwy 
15,  Box  44,  Clay  Center,  KS  67432 

557th  AAA  Bn— (May)  Louis  Edell,  2904  Oak- 
crest  Ave.,  Baltimore,  MD  21234 

744th  Rwy  Oper  Bn — (June)  Cyrus  Broad- 
stone,  1834  W.  Newman  Pkwy.,  Peoria,  IL 
61604 

750th  Tnk  Bn,  Co  D— (June)  James  Henson, 

Box  262,  Memphis,  MO  63555 
764th  MP  Bn  Co  C  (WW2)— (May)  Wm.  Bur- 

rell,  Box  191,  Battletown,  KY  40104 
860th  Ava.   Eng   (WW2)— (June)    Earl  Mc- 

Crary,  PO  Box  21388,  San  Antonio,  TX 

78221 

874th  &  875th  AB  Eng  Co— (June)  Richard 
Grant,  10642  E.  Division  Rd.,  Cadillac,  MI 
49601 

897th  Sig  Co  Depot  Avn— (June)  Allen  Staf- 
ford, 378  Paper  Mill  Rd.,  Newark,  DE  19711 

1193rd  Eng  Base  Depot  (WW2)— (May)  Roy 
Wilkerson,  1525  Courtright  Rd.,  Columbus, 
OH  43227 

Americal  Div — (June)  Edward  Haddas,  53 
Alvarado  Ave.,  Worcester,  MA  01604 

Persian  Gulf  Command — (June)  Bill  Pen- 
nington, 1109  Crescent  Dr.,  Corpus  Christi, 
TX  78412 

NAVY 

6th  Defense  Bat  (Midway)— (June)  Albert 

Grenz,  1771  Burr  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55117 
Comp  Sqd  90  (VC-90)— ( June)  Glen  Jensen, 

711  Altam  Ave.,  Carmel,  IN  46032 
Cub   10— (June)    Frank  Smith,   7048  Joliet 

Ave.,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70806 
Lion  Four,  3205  Manus  Admiralty  Islands — 

(June)    FC    Gardner,    PO    Box    14,  San 

Pedro    CA  90733 
USS   Bunker   Hill   (CV-17)    (WW2) — (June) 

Alfred  Coleman,  33  Mayflower  Rd.,  Wo- 

burn,  MA  01801 

AIR 

12th  Bmb  Gp  (M) — (June)  Sneezy  Nizdroph, 
232  Spring  Vallev,  Frederica,  DE  19946 

12th  Bmb  Gp  (M)  (WW2)— (June)  Joseph 
Frisco,  301  Warren,  E.  Providence,  RI 
02914 

30th  Depot  Repair  Sqdn — (May)  John  Mc- 
Bride,  520  Spruce  Ave.,  Maple  Shade,  NJ 
08052 

51st  Air  Serv  Sqdn — (June)  Harry  Istre,  PO 

Box  1005,  Crowley,  LA  70526 
Altus  AF  Base,  Altus,  OK  (WW2)— (June) 

Richard  Briggs,  2091  CTH  BM  RR  2,  La 

Crosse,  WI  54601 
P-47  Thunderbolt  Pilots— (May)  Wm.  Myers, 

507  Broadwater  Rd.,  Arnold,  MD  21012 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Amer.  Defenders  of  Bataan  &  Corregidor — 
(May)  Austin  Patrizro,  414  Richmond  PL, 
Leonia,  NJ  07605 

Amer.  EX-POW's— ( July)  Joe  Schisser,  PO 
Box  5807,  San  Leon,  TX  77539 


1918  Champs  at  Issoudun 


French,  American  troops  gather  at  grave  of  Lt.  Quentin  Roosevelt 


Quentin  Roosevelt  Stirs 
A  Veteran's  Memories 


Sir:  Gen.  George  Kenney's  letter 
in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
about  a  dog  his  squadron  picked  up  at 
Issoudun,  France  during  World  War 
I  struck  a  chord  in  my  memory  about 
another  dog  at  Issoudun — Quentin 
Roosevelt's  dog. 

Quentin  Roosevelt  was  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  youngest  son. 
He  was  killed  in  action  as  a  pilot  over 
the  Western  Front.  The  dog  became 
mascot  of  our  baseball  team  that 
won  the  championship  of  the  Third 
Aviation  Instruction  Corps  in  No- 
vember, 1918. 

We  were  the  original  Air  Force 
unit  to  be  sent  overseas  in  World  War 
I.  We  left  Kelly  Field  in  Texas  on 
August  12,  1917,  still  a  part  of  the 
Aviation  Section  Signal  Corps  under 
Maj.  Carl  Spaatz  (the  same  Carl 
Spaatz  who  became  an  Air  Force 
general  during  World  War  II). 

We  were  assembled  at  Issoudun  in 
November  and  December.  The  fliers 
who  were  trained  there  had  no  Offi- 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  26) 

AMERICA'S  FIRST  AIR 
VICTORIES 

raids,  dropped  275,000  pounds  of 
bombs,  and  took  18,000  reconnaisance 
photos.  Eighty-two  American  fliers 
became  aces.  The  AAS  suffered  569 
casualties,  including  164  fliers  killed 
in  action,  200  missing  in  action,  and 
319  killed  in  accidents. 

Despite  their  crude  craft,  weap- 
onry and  lack  of  experience,  how  did 
the  Americans  stand  up  to  the 
vaunted  Germans?  For  every  Ameri- 
can plane  the  Germans  shot  down, 
our  pilots  downed  more  than  two  of 
theirs.  — Paul  C.  Ditzel 


cers'  Clubs  or  other  recreation  spots 
so  they  stayed  around  the  hangars 
watching  us  work  and  picking  up 
knowledge  about  the  planes  they 
were  flying.  I  well  remember  Lt. 
Douglas  Campbell  and  Lt.  Alan 
Winslow,  the  first  two  Americans  to 
shoot  down  enemy  fliers. 

Quentin  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the 
nicest  of  all  the  American  fliers.  He 
was  really,  as  the  English  say,  one 
"stout  fella."  He  had  picked  up  this 
little  terrier  and  had  him  with  him 
all  the  time;  even  flew  with  him  on 
his  lap  on  cross-country  flights.  The 
dog  was  with  him  around  our  hangar 
at  the  32nd  Squadron  all  the  time 
and  when  Lt.  Roosevelt  left  for  a 
frontline  airfield,  he  put  the  dog  in 
care  of  our  top  sergeant.  Roosevelt 
didn't  live  long.  He  was  shot  down 
shortly  after  going  to  the  front.  So 
the  dog  just  naturally  adopted  the 
32nd  Squadron  and  we  kept  him  till 
we  broke  up  to  come  home. 

. . .  That  is  the  story  of  Quentin 
Roosevelt's  dog.  If  there  are  any 
men  left  who  went  through  Issoudun, 
this  old  faded  picture  surely  will 
bring  back  memories  of  the  ball 
teams  that  played  in  the  two  leagues 
of  twilight  ball  that  summer  of  1918. 
There  were  10  teams  in  each  league. 
My  outfit,  the  32nd,  won  the  "Na- 
tional League"  Championship  and 
the  10th  Squadron  won  the  "Ameri- 
can League"  Championship.  We  were 
lucky  enough  to  win  the  "World 
Series"  and  that  is  when  we  had  our 
picture  taken  in  front  of  our  orderly 
room  with  Quentin  Roosevelt's 
dog.  .  .  . 

Former  Sgt.  E.  C.  Forney 
32nd  Aero  Squadon,  A.E.F. 
Pilot  Mound,  I  A. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23) 

How  the  End  Came  in  Germany 

The  teacher  who  returned  from  the 
first  trip  reported  that  the  train  was 
so  crowded  that  she  had  had  to  hoist 
the  girl  up  to  a  window  where  sol- 
diers pulled  her  in. 

One  father  telephoned  from  his  of- 
fice. On  the  way  to  work  he  had  seen 
a  mob  carrying  red  flags  heading  for 
the  railroad  station.  "Keep  my 
daughter  today,"  he  pleaded.  "It's  too 
dangerous  to  travel." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  first 
parent  confirmed  that  his  daughter 
had  arrived  home  safely.  The  calls 
from  one  city  after  another  brought 
details  of  the  revolution.  Everywhere 
were  mobs — mostly  of  young  people 
— carrying  red  flags. 

At  the  end  of  that  devastating 
Nov.  11,  even  the  hired  girls,  who 
lived  across  the  Rhine,  had  gone 
away.  I  was  left  with  four  aristo- 
cratic ladies  who  owned  the  school. 

I  watched  from  my  window  as  the 
German  armies  retreated  on  Heer- 
strasse  where  Caesar's  legions  had 
marched  long  ago.  For  six  days  the 
infantry,  exhausted  from  continual 
retreat  to  meet  the  deadline,  the 
trucks,  the  wagons  and  field  artillery 
drawn  by  haggard  horses  streamed 
by  with  red  flags. 

The  last  few  days  of  the  retreat 
brought  the  front  line  regiments,  car- 
rying the  national  flag.  The  officers 
billeted  in  our  school  said  that  they 
had  not  known  about  the  red  revolu- 
tion until  they  reached  the  border. 

Volunteer  groups  by  summer  1919, 
after  many  bloody  encounters,  de- 
feated most  of  what  they  called  the 
"red  terror." 

Through  the  commandant  of  the 
city  I  began  the  long,  often  discourag- 
ing search  for  contact  with  my  sis- 
ters and  guardian  in  Dubuque. 

We  finally  returned  home  on  the 
Norwegian  ship  Bergensfjord,  in  late 
September  1919. 

Hulda  H.  Chisholm 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4) 

The  Panama  Question 

Viewpoint 

H.  E.  Nicolas  Gonzalez-Revilla 

A.  Yes.  The  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment is  more  than  capable  against 
all  realistically  feasible  threats 
against  which  the  Canal  is  cur- 
rently defensible.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  threats  against 
which  the  Canal  is  defenseless, 
even  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  U.S.  presence 
makes  sabotage  and  violence 
inevitable.  Hemisphere  and  mari- 
time nations  understand  that  a 
secure  Canal  is  a  myth  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population,  in- 
sulted in  its  dignity.  Hemisphere 
and  maritime  nations  easily  real- 
ize that  right  now  the  Panama- 
nian Government  is  the  major 
protector  of  the  Canal.  It  is  in  the 
United  States  that  the  people 
have  not  been  made  aware  of  this 
fact. 

Q.  How  would  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment honor  the  U.S.  treaty 
obligations  to  Great  Britain  under 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  which 
is  accepted  worldwide  by  Canal 
users? 

A.  Panama  is  not  party  to  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty.  It  is  in  Pana- 
ma's national  interest  to  maintain 
the  Canal  neutral,  open  to  ships 
of  all  nations,  on  an  efficient  and 
non-discriminatory  basis. 

Q.  Would  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment go  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
loans  in  a  modernization  pro- 
gram? 

A.  The  Panamanian  Government 
foresees  no  need  to  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  loans  and  assis- 
tance in  a  modernization  program. 

Q.  How  would  Panama,  with  sov- 
ereignty, honor  the  Thomson- 
Urrutia  Treaty  of  191k  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States? 

A.  Panama  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty.  As  it 
is  in  Panama's  national  interest 
to  maintain  harmonious  relations 
with  its  neighbors,  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia,  Panama  has  already 
set  in  motion  the  basis  of  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  them 
concerning  the  Canal. 

Q.  Since  the  Canal  is  being  operated 
at  a  deficit  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, what  specific  steps  would 
the  Panamanian  Government  take 
to  make  the  Canal  a  profitable 
operation? 
A.  It  is  not  precise  to  say  that  the 
U.S.  absorbs  a  deficit  or  subsidizes 
Canal  operations.  The  fact  is, 
Canal  benefits  have  constituted  a 
subsidy  to  the  U.S.  military  and 
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to  the  U.S.  economy.  Totally  un- 
necessary expenses  are  paid  from 
tolls  to  subsidize  a  so-called  'gov- 
ernment' and  to  featherbed  the 
American   residents   of   an  un- 
necessary 'zone'.  When  the  time 
comes  for  Panama  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  Canal  operations, 
by  the  year  2000,  its  people  and 
Government  will  be  ready  to  do  it 
efficiently. 
Q.  Does  the  Government  of  Panama 
permit  and  encourage  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech, 
including    criticism    of  General 
Torrijos'  government? 
A.  The  actual  situation  of  the  press 
is  the  outgrowth  of  Panamanian 
economic  and  political  experience, 
which  recently  took  us  to  the 
point  of  anarchy  and  disarray.  In 
Panama   we   will   continue  to 
evolve  and  develop  our  own  sys- 
tem with  freedom  of  the  press  .  .  . 
A  personal  word  to  Legionnaires: 
I  recognize,  admire  and  respect  the 
deep  sense  of  patriotism  felt  by  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion. 
I  believe  this  laudable,  but  .  .  .  love 
for  your  country  and  honest  patri- 
otism is  not  an  exclusive  right  of  the 
Legionnaires  or  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  are  people  in  other  parts 
of  this  world  who  also  love  their 
country  and  who  are  prepared  to  do 
their  share  of  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try. I  only  hope  and  pray  to  God 
that  the  American  Legion  recognizes 
this  in  the  case  of  Panama.  End 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4) 

The  Panama  Question 

Viewpoint 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood 

by  the  United  States  of  its  un- 
diminished sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  (2)  the  major 
modernization    of    the  existing 
Canal  under  existing  treaty  pro- 
visions. The  United  States  has  a 
historic  policy  of  not  expending 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  except  in  territory  that 
is  under  U.S.  sovereign  control. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  get  favor- 
able legislation  for  such  moderni- 
zation, and  this  needs  to  be  done 
in  Panamanian  interests  as  well 
as  U.S.  and  other  user  interests, 
the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer must  be  assured  that  the 
United  States  will  retain  its  un- 
impaired  sovereignty  and  thus 
protect  the  U.S.  investment.  It's 
that  simple. 
Q.  Would  Panama  have  the  financial 
capacity  to  shoulder  the  burdens 
of  the  maintenance,  operation  and 
protection  of  the  Canal? 
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Panama  is  a  small,  weak  country 
of  1.6  million  population,  about 
one-third  of  which  live  near  the 
U.  S.  Canal  Zone.  It  has  borrowed 
heavily  from  U.S.  and  interna- 
tional banks  with  estimates  of  to- 
tal loans  as  high  as  $2  billion  and 
interest  due  in  1977  at  $150  mil- 
lion. The  de  facto  government  is 
reported   as  virtually  bankrupt 
and  the  bankers  as  seeing  no 
way  to  obtain  payment  except  by 
the  U.S.  surrendering  the  Canal 
Zone,  letting  Panama  nationalize 
it  and,  hopefully,  start  meeting  its 
financial  obligations. 
Q.  Do  you  think  U.S.  citizens  living 
in  the  Canal  Zone  should  have 
representation  in  the  Congress? 
A.  Yes,   indeed;    Canal   Zone  em- 
ployees who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  to  pay  U.S. 
taxes.  The  Congress  is  their  leg- 
islature but  they  have  no  perma- 
nent representation  in  it  as  do  the 
citizens  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  election  by 
U.S.  citizens  residing  in  the  Canal 
Zone  of  a  non-voting  delegate. 
Such  a  delegate  with  detailed 
Isthmian    knowledge   has  been 
needed   for    a   long   time  and 
would  be  a  real  asset  to  the 
Congress.  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  contrary  to  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  that 
led  to  American  independence. 
Q.  What    powerful   forces    in  the 
United  States  support  your  posi- 
tion? 

A.  Well,  there  are  numerous  organi- 
zations, including  state  legisla- 
tures, the  veterans  organizations 
and  many  others.  The  AFL-CIO 
national  organization  has  come 
out  strongly  for  the  major 
modernization  of  the  Canal.  Im- 
plicit in  this  position  is  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  workers,  Pana- 
manians as  well  as  our  own. 

Q.  The  State  Department  has  re- 
peatedly alleged  that  the  Canal 
Zone  is  Panamanian  territory  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  What  are  the  facts? 

A.  The  United  States  bought  the 
Canal  Zone  three  times  and  paid 
for  it  three  times.  First,  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  second, 
from  Colombia;  and,  third,  from 
the  individual  property  owners; 
making  the  Canal  Zone  our  most 
costly  territorial  extension.  It 
would  be  just  as  logical  to  say 
that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  is 
still  a  part  of  the  French  Empire 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  End 


Lady  Plugs  In  Zoysia  Grass 
Saves  Time,  Work  and  Money 


Amazoy  is  the  Trade 
Mark  registered  U.S. 
Patent  Office  for  our 
Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia 
Grass. 


By  Mike  Sandin 
Agronomist 

Every  year  I  watch 
people  pour  time  and 
money  into  lawns  that 
fail  them  just  when 
they  want  their  lawns 
the  most. 

I  see  them  reseed, 
feed,  water,  weed  and 
mow,  mow,  mow! 
When  it  turns  to  hay 
in  midsummer,  I  feel 
like  calling  out,  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  when 
are  you  going  to  stop 
throwing  money  away 
and  switch  to  Amazoy 
Zoysia  Grass." 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 
ORDER  NOW  AND  GET  UP  TO  200  PLUGS  FREE! 


In  comparison,  I'm  always  happy  to  get 
letters  from  people  who  have  plugged  m  my 
Amazoy  Zoysia  Grass,  because  they  write  to 
tell  me  how  beautiful  their  lawns  are  even 
in  midsummer  heat  and  drought. 

"MOWED  IT  2  TIMES,"  WRITES  WOMAN 

For  example,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Mitter  writes  me 
how  her  lawn  "  . .  is  the  envy  of  all  who  see 
it.  When  everybody's  lawns  around  here  are 
brown  from  drought  ours  just  stays  as  green 
as  ever.  I've  never  watered  it,  only  when  1 
put  the  plugs  in  .  .  .  Last  summer,  we  had  it 
mowed  (2)  times.  Another  thing,  we  never 
have  to  pull  any  weeds— it's  just  wonderful! 

Wonderful?  Yes,  Amazoy  Zoysia  Grass 
IS  wonderful!  Plant  it  now  and  like  Mrs. 
Mitter  you'll  cut  mowing  by  2/3  .  .  .  never 
have  another  weed  problem  all  summer  long 
the  rest  of  your  life! 

And  from  Iowa  came  word  that  the  btate  s 
largest  Men's  Garden  Club  picked  a  Zoysia 
lawn  as  the  "top  lawn— nearly  perfect"  m 
its  area.  Yet  this  lawn  had  been  watered 
only  once  all  summer  up  to  August! 

PERFECT  FOR  SLOPES 

If  slopes  are  a  problem,  plug  in  Amazoy 
and  let  it  stop  erosion.  Or  plug  it  into  hard- 
to-cover  spots,  playwom  areas,  etc. 


CUTS  YOUR  WORK, 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Your  deep-rooted,  established 
Amazoy  lawn  saves  you  time  and 
money  in  many  ways.  It  never  needs 
replacement  .  .  .  ends  re-seeding 
forever.  Fertilizing  and  watering 
(water  costs  money,  too)  are  rarely 
if  ever  needed.  It  ends  the  need  for 
crabgrass  killers  permanently.  It 
cuts  pushing  a  noisy  mower  in  the 
blistering  sun  by 

WEAR  RESISTANT 

When  America's  largest  Univer- 
sity tested  13  leading  grasses  for 
wear  resistance,  such  as  foot  scuff- 
ling, the  Zoysia  (matrella  and  ja- 
ponica  Meyer  Z-52)  led  all  others. 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  takes  such  wear 
as  cookouts,  lawn  parties,  lawn  furni- 
ture, etc.  Grows  so  thick  you  could 
play  football  on  it  and  not  get  your 
feet  muddy.  Even  if  children  play  on 
it,  they  won't  hurt  it — or  themselves. 

CHOKES  OUT  CRABGRASS 

Thick,  rich,  luxurious  Amazoy 
grows  into  a  carpet  of  grass  that 
chokes  out  crabgrass  and  weeds  all 
summer  long — from  part-shade  to 
full  sun!  It  will  NOT  winter  kill. 
Goes  off  its  green  color  after  killing 
frost,  regains  fresh  new  beauty  every 
Spring — a  true  perennial! 

NO  NEED  TO  RIP  OUT 
PRESENT  GRASS 

Now's  the  time  to  order  your 
Amazoy  Zoysia  plugs — to  get  started 
on  a  lawn  that  will  choke  out  crab- 
grass  and  weeds  all  summer  long  and 
year  after  year. 

Plug  it  into  an  entire  lawn  or  lim- 
ited "problem  areas".  Plug  it  into 
poor  soil,  "builder's  soil",  clay  or 
sandy  soils — even  salty,  beach  areas, 
and  I  guarantee  it  to  grow! 

Your  Own  Supply  of  Plug  Transplants 

Your  established  Amazoy  lawn  pro- 
vides you  with  Zoysia  plugs  for  other 
areas  as  you  may  desire. 


PLUG  AMAZOY  INTO  OLD 
LAWN,  NEW  GROUND  OR 
NURSERY  AREA 

Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  holes  in 
ground  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle.  Plant  1 
foot  apart,  checkerboard  style.  Every 
plug  3  sq.  inches. 

When  planted  in  existing  lawn  areas 
plugs  will  spread  to  drive  out  old,  un- 
wanted growth,  including  weeds.  Easy 
planting  instructions  with  order. 

NO  SOD,  NO  SEED 

There's  no  seed  that  produces  winter- 
hardy  Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia.  Grass  and  sod 
or  ordinary  grass  carries  with  it  the 
same  problems  as  seed — like  weeds, 
diseases,  frequent  mowing,  burning  out, 
etc.  That's  why  Amazoy  comes  in  pre-cut 
plugs  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  lawn  suc- 
cess. 


Every  Plug 
Guaranteed  to  Grow 
In  Your  Area  •  In  Your  Soil 

•  AMAZOY  WON'T  WINTER  KILL 
— has  survived  temperatures  30° 
below  zero! 

•  AMAZOY  WON'T  HEAT  KILL— 
when  other  grasses  burn  out, 
Amazoy  remains  green  and  lovely! 

Every  plug  must  grow  within  45  days 
or  we  replace  it  free.  Since  we're 
hardly  in  business  for  the  fun  of  it, 
you  know  we  have  to  be  sure  of  our 
product. 


FREE 


UP  200 
TO  PLUGS 


JUST  FOR  ORDERING  NOW! 

Compare  Bonus  Plug  offers  with  our  reg. 
nationally  advertised  prices  and  see  how 
you  save! 

More  than  a  HALF-BILLION  of  our 
Zoysia  plugs  have  been  sold.  Our  Early 
Bird  Bonus  Plug  Offer  means  clear  sav- 
ings to  you.  Order  now.  And  if  you  don't 
want  to  take  another  chance  with  lawn 
disappointment — 

remember:  If  it  isn't  Amazoy, 
you're  not  getting  the  plugs  that 
made  Zoysia  famous. 


Work  Less  •  Worry  Less  •  Spend  Less 
Easy  To  Plant,  Easy         •  Perfect  For  Problem  Areas 
To  Care  For  •  Chokes  Out  Crabgrass 

And  Your  Established  Amazoy  Lawn 
Reduces  Mowing  %         •  Stays  Green  Through  Droughts 
Resists  Blight,  Diseases,  •  Won't  Winter  Kill 
And  Most  Insects  •  Laughs  At  Water  Bans 

No  Need  To  Rip  Out  Your  Present  Grass 

Plug  In  Amazoy  «?  i 

Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  3. 1 
holes  in  ground  like  a  cork  «  | 


- 
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To:  Mr.  Mike  Sandin,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries,  Dept.  443 

(Our  22nd  year)  General  Offices  and  Store 
6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21215 
Dear  Mr.  Sandin:   Please  send  me  the  quantity  of  guaranteed  Amazoy  as 
checked  below: 


PATENTED  STEP-ON 
PLUGGER,  AVAILABLE 
EXCLUSIVELY  FROM 
AMAZOY,  FREE  WITH 
600    PLUGS    OR  MORE. 


FREE 

ORDERS  OF 

A  growth-producing  2-way 
plugger  that  saves  bending, 
time,  work.  Cuts  away  compet- 
ing growth  at  same  time  it 
digs  holes  for  plugs.  Invaluable 
for  transplanting.  Rugged  yet 
so  light  a  woman  can  use  it. 


m  a  bottle.  (Plant  1  foot 
apart,  checkerboard  style.) 
Easy  planting  instructions 
with  each  order. 

Order  now  for  your  Bonus  Plugs 
Free,  and  earliest  delivery  at  cor- 
rect planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  orders  sent  shipping  charge 
collect,  via  most  economical  means. 


FULL  SIZE 
PLUGGER 

$495 

□  100  PLUGS 
Plus  Bonus  of 
10  FREE 

TOTAL  $C95 
110  PLUGS  U 

□  100  PLUGS 
S  PLUGGER 
Plus  Bonus  of 
20  FREE 
TOTAL  $095 
120  PLUGS  J 

□  200  PLUGS 
Plus  Bonus  of 
20  FREE 

TOTAL  $1120 
220  PLUGS  11 

□  200  PLUGS 
&  PLUGGER 
Plus  Bonus  of 
25  FREE 
TOTAL        $1 075 
225  PLUGS  iJ 

□  300  PLUGS 
&  PLUGGER 
Plus  Bonus  of 
50  FREE 
TOTAL        $1 775 
350  PLUGS 

□  600  PLUGS 
&  PLUGGER 
Plus  Bonu;  of 
100  FREE 
TOTAL  $0795 
700  PLUGS 

□  1100  PLUGS  & 

PLUGGER,  Plus 
Bonus  of  200  FREE 

TOTAL  $0095 
1300  PLUGS 

I   Enclose  $_ 

NAME   

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY   

STATE   


Check, 


M.O. 


ZIP_ 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  9) 

The  Artist  of  the  AEF 

soldiers.  His  sketch  box  operated  like 
a  giant  scroll;  as  he  finished  a  draw- 
ing, he  would  turn  a  knob  and  wrap 
the  paper  around 
a  spindle,  at  the 
same  time  un- 
winding a  new 
sketching  surface. 

Dunn  filled  doz- 
ens of  rolls  as  he 
visited  American 
doughboys  on  the 
front  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient,  in 
the  Argonne  for- 
est.    He  joined 


Harvey  Dunn 


Company  A  of  the  167th  Infantry 
and  stayed  with  it  until  it  reached 
its  objective.  The  company  moved  so 
fast  that  he  couldn't  make  any 
sketches.  Apparently,  he  went  "over 
the  top"  with  the  foot  soldiers. 

On  another  occasion,  Dunn  found 
shelter  in  a  shell-splattered  building 
to  catch  some  much  needed  sleep. 
When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  he 
found  himself  alone  between  the 
lines  and  the  selected  target  of  Ger- 
man artillery.  The  big  captain,  with 
his  heavy  sketch  box  flapping  in  his 


hand  like  a  paper  kite,  beat  a  hasty 
and  safe  retreat. 

Of  his  work  in  and  out  of  the 
trenches  during  World  War  I,  Mili- 
tary Historian  Edgar  M.  Howell 
wrote  in  The  Smithsonian  Journal 
of  History: 

"...  whatever  the  merits  or  weak- 
nesses of  the  group  of  combat  artists, 
either  together  or  individually,  what- 
ever their  comparative  talents,  the 
works  produced  by  Harvey  Dunn 
have  always  been  by  far  the  most 
popular  .  .  .  ." 

He  returned  to  New  Jersey  after 
being  separated  from  the  service,  and 
he  illustrated  for  such  magazines  as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Country  Gentleman  and  other 
leading  publications  of  that  period. 

A  decade  later — on  the  covers  of 
The  American  Legion  Magazine — he 
began  again  to  complete  the  job  he 
always  wanted  to  do.  The  AEF  pic- 
tures, The  American  Legion  paint- 
ings and  a  lesser  number  of  related 
illustrations  have  since  been  desig- 
nated informally  as  his  World  War  I 
Series. 

(Harvey  Dunn's  cover  for  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  of  Sep- 
tember 1928,  makes  a  reappearance 
in  this  April  issue  of  the  magazine.) 


THE  PRAIRIE  IS  MY  GARDEN 

Years  later  when  he  returned  to  his 
beloved  Dakotas,  Dunn  painted  the 
western  frontier.  While  Frederic 
Remington  and  Charles  F.  Russell 
painted  the  glamour  and  glory  of  the 
Old  West,  Dunn  memorialized  on 
canvas  the  day-to-day  existence  of 
prairie  pioneers,  in  tremendous  art 
form. 

Each  year  since  his  death  in  1952, 
the  reputation  and  stature  of  Harvey 
Dunn  have  flowered  and  grown 
greater.  His  paintings  are  on  perma- 
nent display  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  Brookings. 


ROTO  STRIPPER 

Powers  Paint  W\//////rJ§ 

FASTER,  CLEANER 
EASIER,  than  any 
other  way! 


•  FURNITURE 

•  WROUGHT-IRON, 
MASONRY 

•  AUTOS  ANO  BOATS 

•  HUNDREDS 
OF  OTHER  JOBS! 

Never  buy  expensive,  paint  removers  again. 
Caustic  chemical  removers  are  dangerous 
to  skin  and  eyes  and  highly  flammable. 

Works  on  a  patented  new  principle  to 
the  job  cheaper,  safer  and  last  a  lifetime. 
Made  of  solid  steel,  not  cheap  plastic! 
High-speed  "whipping  action"  makes 
paint,  rust,  scale  vanish  as  if  by  magic! 

BOATS,  HOUSE  SIDING,  does  all 
big  jobs  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 

STOPS  RUST  DEAD,  strips  rusted 
spots  down  to  the  bar£  metal  fast! 
Cleans  masonry  and  swimming 
pools  effortlessly. 
LIFETIME  WARRANTY 


Made  in  America 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  INCLUDED 


SAFE  TO  FINE 
FURNITURE  when 
used  as  directed. 
Leaves  a  satin 
smooth  finish, 
ready  for  paint  or 
stain.  No  sanding 
needed  (won't  raise 
wood  grain  as 
liquids  do). 


RUSH  ORDER  COUPON  > 


ROTO  STRIPPER  (Dept.  915) 

47  Riverside  Ave.  •  Westport,  CT  06880 

Please  rush  ROTO  STRIPPERS  S^*'*,. 

@  $12.95  ea.,  two  for  $23.95.  Sorry,  P™*R,SE  f°r  b'S  Jobs- 
no  CODs.  Add  $1.  handling  for  each.   □  FINE  for  furniture. 

_    Charge-  □°>_an,(Am_ericard 


1  enclose  $_ 


'  □  Master  Charge 


Card  No. 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Exp.  Date 


City. 


State 

 t  Zip  _ 

I  ADO  APPLICABLE  SALES  TAX 
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Pershing  Reflected  His  Missouri  Home 


to  John  Joseph  Pershing  and  his 
brother,  James.  John  worked  on  the 
farm  while  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion, consistently  ranking  at  the  top 
of  his  class. 

Although  pursuing  a  career  in  law, 
Pershing  realized  that  the  family 
finances  were  not  sufficient  to  permit 
this.  Opportunity  came  with  a  teach- 
ing position  at  Prairie  Mound  school, 
nine  miles  south  of  Laclede,  at  a 
salary  of  $30  a  month  at  various 
times  between  1879  and  1881.  He 
earned  enough  money  to  attend 
Kirksville  Normal  school  (now  known 
as  Northwest  Missouri  State  College) 
in  between  teaching  jobs.  At  Kirks- 
ville he  earned  a  degree  in  Scientific 
Didactics  (a  course  in  education). 

In  the  fall  of  1881,  Pershing  re- 
turned to  Kirksville  to  continue  his 
education  with  the  eventual  goal  of 
becoming  a  lawyer.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  thought  of  service  to  his 
country.  He  saw  a  newspaper  notice 
inviting  participation  in  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  NY.  He  decided  this  was  a 
chance  for  a  free  education  and  took 
the  examination.  He  qualified  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Academy  in 
1882.  He  was  graduated  in  1886,  30th 
j  in  a  class  of  77. 


As  a  young  officer,  he  fought  in 
Indian  wars  in  the  West,  including 
battles  against  Geronimo  and  dissi- 
dent Apaches. 

In  1895,  Pershing  was  assigned  to 
the  10th  Cavalry,  basically  an  all- 
black  unit  stationed  in  Montana.  He 
was  assigned  as  an  instructor  at 
West  Point  in  1897  when  he  was 
given  the  nickname  of  "Black  Jack" 
because  of  his  service  with  the  10th 
Cavalry. 

After  various  tours  of  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Army,  including  service  in 
the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  in 
the  Philippines,  Pershing  was  pro- 
moted in  1906  from  captain  to  brig- 
adier general  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  advancing  four  grades 
over  862  senior  officers. 

His  meteoric  military  career  was 
culminated  with  his  appointment  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  World  War 
I  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  of  America  died  in 
1948  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital 
in  Washington,  DC.  He  was  buried  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  with  all 
the  military  honors  a  grateful  nation 
could  bestow.  end 
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SUPER  TANK  HOME  &  GARDEN  SPRAYER 

Shoots  a  Fine  Mist  or 
Powerful  Jet  Stream  30  Feet! 


"SUPER-POWER"  AUTOMATICALLY  SPRAYS  ON: 

Insecticides  •  Fertilizers  •  Germicides  •  Plant  & 
Garden  Sprays  •  Plant  Food  •  Rust  Preventatives 
Rust  Removers  •  Penetrating  Oils  •  Machine  Cleaners 
All-Purpose  Cleaners  •  Waxes  •  Polishes  •  Shampoos 
Deodorants  •  Disinfectants  •  Window  Cleaners 
Air  Fresheners  •  Many  More! 


Enjoy  your  patio  all 
through  the  fly  and 
mosquito  season. 
Super-Spray  keeps  it 
bug-free  the  easy  way 

No  more  pesky  insects 
around  the  barbecue. 
Makes  outdoor  dining 
more  enjoyable. 


c 


No  Motor .  •  • 
No  Gas .  ■  • 
No  Electricity.' 


•  Automatic  Pistol  Grip 

•  Adjust  Dial  Nozzle  -  Fine  Mist  or  30  ft.  Jet 

•  Lightweight  &  Portable 

•  Automatic 

•  Instant-action 

•  Refillable-Reusable  Again  and  Again 

•  Capacity  —  One  Gallon 


Don't  knock  yourself  out  lugging  around  a  heavy,  bulky  metal  tank 
sprayer  that  can't  compare  with  "Super-Power"  Tank  Sprayer.  Made 
of  super-rugged,  super-powerful  polyethylene,  "Super-Power"  won't 
weigh  you  down  or  wear  you  out.  It  holds  a  full  gallon  of  liquid.  Yet 
is  so  lightweight  (1  lb.  empty,  8  lbs.  full)  you  can  spray  twice  as 
much  with  half  the  effort! 

"Super-Power"  is  extra-easy  to  operate.  To  prime,  just  pull  the 
automatic  pistol  trigger  four  or  five  times  and  you're  ready  for  action! 
A  3-foot  long  hose  lets  you  move  the  tank  less  often.  Stand  it  in  one 
spot  while  spraying  those  tall  shrubs  and  bushes  where  insects 
breed.  And  never  stoop  to  spray  low-lying  plants  and  flower  beds 
again! 

"Super-Power"  is  specially  constructed  to  maintain  continuous 
suction  until  the  tank  is  completely  empty.  And  translucent  so  you 
can  always  see  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

Control  flow  at  nozzle  with  ingenious  "SUPER-POWER"! 

Now,  even  the  highest  bushes  and  most  tree  branches  aren't 
beyond  your  reach.  Just  set  dial  for  "jet  spray"  and  shoot  a  powerful 
30-foot  jet  stream  at  top  branches  to  keep  them  bug  free  and  kill 
fungus.  (So  light,  you  can  easily  tote  tank  on  a  ladder  if  you  have 
to  reach  heights  above  30  feet.)  Or  adjust  spray  nozzle  so  fertilizer, 
fungicide  or  insecticide  fans  out  to  cover  exceptionally  large  areas 
of  lawn.  "Super-Power"  can  be  adjusted  so  precisely,  you  can  set 
it  to  spray  a  superfine  atomized  mist  of  insect  repellant  that  forms  a 
bug-and-insect-killing  barrier  which  lasts  and  lasts! 

Use  "Super-Power"  to  rid  your  patio,  porch,  terrace,  lawn,  garden 
or  barbecue  area  of  flies  or  mosquitos  in  seconds!  Respray  to  keep 
them  away  —  all  summer  long!  Order  your  "Super-Power"  Tank 
Sprayer  today!  And  save  yourself  many  years  of  hard  labor!  Only  $5.99! 


31  Hanse  Ave.,  Dept.  77-206,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 
Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 

Ceneditn  Resident*  pleese  send  orders  to:  JA<f  NORRIS  CAN  LTD. 
8595  Lanoelier  Blvd.,  Dept.  77-206      St.  Leontrd.  Quebec  HIP  3B6 


it 


SUPER 
M  TANK 
SPRAYER 


IDEAL 

TOR  SPRAYWG 
TREES.  SHRUBS, 
GARDENS 
WEEDS 


1 


90-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 

"Super- Power"  is  guaranteed  100%  trouble- 
free!  It  can't  corrode,  clog  of  rot  like  metal  spray 
tanks.  And  is  completely  unaffected  by  garden 
chemicals.  Use  "Super-Power"  Tank  Sprayer  for 
90  days  —  if  it  does  not  perform  as  we  have 
described  in  this  advertisement,  you  may  return 
it  for  a  prompt  refund  of  purchase  price. 


~  ^    BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE!  ORDER  TODAY!~"r» 

Jay  Norris  Corp.,  31  Hanse  Ave. 
Dept.  77-206,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 

Please  rush  me  "Super-Power"  Tank  Sprayer(s) 

#R-1065  @  $5.99  purchase  price  plus  $1.00 
shipping  and  handling. 

□  SAVE!  Order  TWO  for  only  $9.99  purchase 
price  plus  $1.50  shipping  and  handling. 
Enclosed  is  □  check  or  □  money  order  for 

$  

Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s— (N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 
Please  print: 

NAM  E  

ADDRESS  

CITY  


STATE. 


_ZIP_ 


la  mm  mm  mm i  — i  — «  mm     ©Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1977        mm  mm  mm  ■_■_•_  I 
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Largest  Manufacturer 
and  Distributor  of 
BINGO  Supplies 
Free  Catalogues  available  for: 

*  Complete  bingo     ■*  Flags  &  banners 
supplies  -k  Plaques  &  trophies 

*  Tables  &  chairs     *  Jar  &  breakopen 

*  Armchair  races  tickets 

+  Fund  raising  through  group  travel 

ALL  STAR  BINGO  INC.  Dept.  AL-4 

P.O.  Box  2816,  Clearwater,  Fla.  33517 


FREE T0  UNHAPPY  ^ 


PIPES 


SMOKERS  OF 
CIGARS,  CIGARETTES' 


Tired  ol  the  bile,  bitterness,  harshness,  or  bad  taste  ol  what  you  are  now  smoking' 
Then  try  one  ol  our  superb  London  made  pipes  —  sold  on  a  30  day  FREE  TRIAL 
basis'  Unique  time  proved  design  makes  our  briars  the  world's  coolest  and 
sweetest  smoking  —  guaranteed  to  give  you  Ihe  greatest  smoking  pleasure  you 
ever  enioyed.  or  your  money  back1  Write  NOW  lor  details  and  FREE  trial  offer 

CANUTE  AIR  COOLED  PIPES 
Dept.  4-C,  837  Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45226 


LAPEL  PINS 

YOUR  DESIGN  molded  in  3  dimensions,  rich 
colors.  Choice  of  backs.  Golf  Ball  Markers, 
Push  Pins,  etc.  1*  to  14*  ea.  (min.  1000). 
Free  literature,  or  $1  for  samples  (deductible 
on  order). 

KNOBBY  KRAFTERS       Dept.  A 
P.O.  Box  300,  Attleboro,  Mass.  02703 
Phone  (617)  222-7272 


Fund-raising,  Glve-Aways, 
Membership  Drives,  Con* 
ventlon  Swaps 


Gather  Easter  Eggs  Everyday 

Hens  lay  pink,  blue,  green  &  olive 
eggs.  Supplying  thousands  weekly. 
0     Also  hatching  standard  &  State  Fair 
i;  winning  rare  breeds,  also  Bantams. 

Send  500  for  our  colored  catalog. 
CLINTON  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
ftSa  Box  548-AL,  Clinton,  MO.  64735 


World's  First  ELECTRIC  Moped 

Lowest  priced  moped  anywhere!  Use 
.electric  power— pedals  or  both  for  speed. 
Travels  100  miles  for  a  dime.  Recharges 
overnight.  Comes  apart  for  storage  in 
minutes.  Furnished  complete.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  booklet. 
GENERAL  ENGINES  CO. 
5800  Mantua  Blvd.,  Sewell,  N.J.  08080 


CINEMA  RACES  means 
fjnd  raising  without  fuss 
— but  more  fun!  No  mer- 
chandise to  stock  or  sell. 
You  keep  the  funds  you 
raise  (except  for  the  nom- 
inal cost  of  your  CINEMA 
RACE  package).  We  pro- 
vide sou  nd -a  nd -co  lo  r 
horserace      films,  pro- 


grams, tickets,  play 
money,  combination  tick- 
ets plus  the  easy  instruc- 
tions for  running  a  day  at 
the  track  in  your  hall. 
Used  by  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations in  successful 
fund-raising  events. 
Write  or  call  for  details. 


CINema  racES 

A  General  Instrument  Company 
383  Hillen  Rd.  /  Towson,  Md.  21204 
301-321-8166 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27) 

Wilson  Still  at  Home 

son,  a  fierce  protector  of  her  hus- 
band, became  a  controversial  figure 
as  she  and  White  House  Assistant 
Col.  Edward  House  shielded  Wilson 
from  any  intrusion. 

Critics  charged  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
had,  in  effect,  usurped  the  powers  of 
the  Presidency,  but  she  resolutely 
held  them  at  bay  until  March  1921, 
when  Warren  G.  Harding  succeeded 
to  the  office.  (Wilson  married  Mrs. 
Gait,  widow  of  a  wealthy  jeweler,  in 
1915  after  the  1913  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Ellen.) 

A  good  bit  of  the  story  is  told  in 
the  house  on  S  Street.  A  huge  paint- 
ing of  Wilson  dominates  the  book- 
lined  library  that  was  his  favorite 
room.  The  invalided  Wilson  took 
most  of  his  meals  there,  sat  patiently 
listening  to  his  wife  read  to  him, 
and  occasionally  walked  about  with 
the  help  of  the  canes  in  his  collection. 

He  had  few  visitors,  preferring  the 
quiet  life  of  a  former  public  official — 
some  say  the  most  dedicated  public 
servant  the  White  House  has  known. 
During  his  retirement,  Wilson  was  a 
frequent  theatergoer  and  often  was 
seen  riding  through  Washington's 
scenic  Rock  Creek  Park.  When  he 
died  he  was  buried  in  Washington's 
National  Cathedral. 

But  if  few  saw  Wilson  in  his  S 
Street  house,  each  Armistice  Day 
from  1921  to  1923  he  would  come  to 
a  window  and  wave  at  the  crowds 
that  gathered  outside. 

What  might  have  happened  to  the 
world  if  Wilson  had  retained  his 


They  Were 
A  Hearty  Lot 

The  Veterans  Administration 
reports  that  of  the  4,749,000 
Americans  who  served  the 
United  States  during  World  War 

I,  some  867,000  still  survive. 
Deaths  in  service  during  the 

war  accounted  for  116,000. 

World  War  I  also  produced 
The  American  Legion  during 
meetings  of  veterans  of  this  war 
in  Paris  and  St.  Louis  in  1919. 

The  Armistice  came  on  Nov. 

II,  1918. 


health  will  always  be  argued  by  his- 
torians. His  breakdown  came  in  the 
midst  of  a  nationwide  train  tour  dur- 
ing which  he  spoke  passionately  sev- 
eral times  a  day  in  defense  of  U.S. 
membership  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Newsmen  accompanying  him  felt 
that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was 
beginning  to  turn  against  the  Senate, 
that  if  he  had  been  able  to  go  on  a 
little  longer  he  might  have  won. 
Could  U.S.  membership  have  dis- 
suaded Mussolini  from  his  adventure 
in  Ethiopia?  Could  it  have  prevented 
Hitler's  occupation  of  the  Rhineland 
and  his  Anschluss  in  Austria?  No 
one  can  really  answer  those  ques- 
tions. But  they  come  to  mind  when 
one  wanders  through  the  rooms  of 
Wilson's  S  Street  home. 

— G.  M.  Lowe 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29) 


The  Not-for-Profit  Lewis  Gun 


use  of  Lewis  guns  were  the  aviators, 
because  the  aircraft  they  flew  were 
donated  by  the  British  and  French. 
Two  Marine  fliers,  Lt.  Ralph  Talbot 
and  his  observer,  Gy.  Sgt.  Robert 
Robinson,  won  Medals  of  Honor  for 
their  aerial  heroics  using  Lewis  guns. 

Although  his  claim  could  not  be 
supported  by  official  data,  in  1919,  a 
military  engineer  by  the  name  of 
C.  H.  Claudy  wrote  in  Scientific 
American,  "The"  Lewis  gun  should 
be  credited  with  creating  more  ca- 
sualties than  any  other  single  weapon 
on  the  battlefield." 

After  World  War  I  the  Lewis  gun 
saw  service  all  over  the  world  in  a 
myriad  of  police  actions  and  colonial 
wars.  It  was  called  up  from  retire- 
ment in  World  War  II,  with  En- 
land's  home  defense  units.  Lewis 
guns  were  common  in  Israeli  hands 
from  1947  to  1956.  Newsmen  photo- 
graphed Lewis  guns  in  Biafra  in 
1969,  in  Ireland  in  1970  and  Lewis 


guns  were  recovered  from  a  Viet 
Cong  Battalion  in  1971. 

Isaac  Lewis  said  in  1929,  shortly 
before  his  death  of  a  heart  attack: 
"One  of  man's  immortal  claims  is  the 
pride  of  his  name.  No  one  can  take 
that  away  from  me,  my  family  or  my 
gun."  — J.  David  Truby 

Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  article 
were  taken  from  Mr.  Truby's  book  "The 
Lewis  Gun,"  published  by  Paladin  Press, 
Boulder,  CO  80302. 


Lewis  gun  was  still  in  use  aboard  Navy 
gunboats  on  China  river  patrols  in  1938 
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ADVANCE  1977  SOUND  IN  THE  ROUND  STYLING  \ 

7 -BAND  Round  the  World 


•  BUILT-IN  BATTERY  CHARGER 

•  TWIN  TELESCOPING  ANTENNAS 

•  TWIN  SPEAKERS 

•  ALL  SOLID  STATE 

•  21  TRANSISTORS  AND  DIODES 
Tune  in  the  world,  Tune  in  as  police  speed  to 
disasters,  or  close  in  on  wanted  criminals. 
Listen  as  huge  airliners  speak  to  airport  tow- 
ers. Hear  direct  broadcasts  from  strange  and 
distant  countries.  You'll  get  all  standard  AM 
local  stations.  Built  in  AC  adaptor,  Built  in 
Battery  Charger,  Ear  phone.  World  time  dial 
cover  in  lid  to  protect  front  from  damage  when 
not  in  use.  Enjoy  the  finest  in  FM  music.  Com- 
plete with  4  flashlight  D  batteries,  AC  cord  to 
plug  in  on  11 0-1 20V  AC  outlet,  Padded  leath- 
erette case. 


World  time  dial 

Fold  down  cover 


2  rotating  9  section 
telescoping  antennas 


2  dynamic 
speakers 


Padded  simulated 
leather  cabinet 
with  chrome  trim 


ON/OFF  volume 
and  tone  control 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL,  Dept.  TKE-56 
210  South  Desplaines  Street, 
Chicago,  III.  60606 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  on  money-back  guarantee: 

□  7  BAND  WORLD  WIDE  RADIO.  I  enclose  $29.95  plus  I 
$2.00  Postage,  Handling  and  Insurance. 

□  9  BAND  WORLD  WIDE  RADIO.  I  enclose  $34.95  plus 
$2.00  Postage,  Handling  and  Insurance. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I  enclose  $2  deposit  □  7  Band  □  9  Band 


□  BankAmericard 

□  Master  Charge 

Good  Thru  


4 


YOU  MAY 
CHARGE  YOUR 
PURCHASE 

Card  Number  ■■  

M  C— Inter  Bank  No.  □  □  □  □  (Find  above  your  name) 

Signature  

ADDRESS  

NAME  

CITY  


-STATE- 


-ZIP_ 


210  SOUTH  DESPLAINES  ST., 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60606 


(111.  residents  please  add  5%  Sales  Tax.) 
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DON'T  QUIT  SMOKING 

before  giving  my  pipe  a  30  Day  Trial 


/HAO/C  /a/ch 


My  now  principle  contradicts  every  idea  you've 
ever  had  about  pipe  smokinK.  J  guarantee  it  to  smoke  cool  and 
mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  without  rest,  without  bite, 
bitterness  or  sludRe.  To  prove  it,  I'll  let  you  test  smoke  a 
Carey  Pipe  for  30  days.  Write  today  for  FREE  trial  offer. 
E.  A.  CAREY,  Dept.  246D,  3932  N.  Kilpglrick,  Chicago,  III.  60641 


Financing 
available. 


MINIATURE  GOLF 

INDOORS  -  OUTDOORS 

1  to  2  year  return  of  investment 

^fPl  Phone/write/wire  ... 
^     Director  of  marketinq 
for  full  details 
and  literature. 
69 


Enterprises, 


a 


Inc.  Dept. 


Lomma  Building  ,  Scranton,  Pa.  18503 


CAN'T 
SHOOT! 

That's  right,  these  precision-built  replic 
ous  firearms  CANNOT  CHAMBER  OR  FIRE  I 
AMMUNITION!  Made  of  machined  metal,  they  look,  feel  and 
weigh  same  as  the  originals.  CAN  BE  DISASSEMBLED.  Over 
30  blued,  hand-finished  parts.  Comes  fully  assembled.  Safe 
and  perfect  for  display.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  Send 
$1.00  for  COLOR  CATALOG  of  over  60  different  models. 
Model  shown:  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  .45  AUTOMATIC  ;  300  OO  QC 
REPLICA  MODELS,  INC.  Dept.    AL-2  0NLY 
610  FRANKLIN  STREET,  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA  22314 


FIND  TREASURE! 


FREE 
Literature! 


Delect  deeper,  locating  gold,  silver,  rings,  coins 
with  a  world-lamous  White's 
metal  detector! 


DEPT.  AC7-G 

1011  PLEASANT  VALLEY  RD.'SWEET  HOME.  ORE.  97386 


LEARN 


Im  meat  cutting 


Train  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  the  vital 
meat  business.  Big  pay.  full-time  jobs — 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OF  YOUR 
OWN!  Time  payment  plan  available.  Di- 
ploma given.  Job  help.  Thousands  of  suc- 
cessful graduates.  OUR  54th  YEAR!  Send 
NOW  for  a  big  new  illustrated  FREE  catalog.  No  obligation.  C  I. 
approved.  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING,  No  71-02- 
Q197T,  Dept.  A-113  33  N.  Superior.  Toledo,  OH  43604. 


*  EARN  WHILE  WK> 
Q   YOU  IIARN  |» 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
its. Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
it's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools  — Materials  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC.  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Appd.  for  Vet.  Send  name 
and  address  for  FREE  book. 
Locksmithing  Institute,  Dept.  1221-047 

Div. Technical  Home  Study  Schools,  Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 


MARTIN'S  FLAGS 


Send  for 
FREE  BOOK 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
BETSY  ROSS  FLAG 
200  Years  Old 
June  14, 1977 

Prompt  shipment  Ask  for  our 
colortul  WHOLESALE  Cotolog  tor  1977 

MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO.,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  50501 

ATTENTION  VETERANS 

Dependents  and  Survivors 

Let  Uncle  Sam  help  you  own  your  dream 
home.  Get  a  business  of  your  own, 
prepare  for  the  job  you  always  wanted, 
assist  with  hospital  and  medical  bills 
and  much  more.  Thousands  have.  Why 
shouldn't  you?  New  time  saving  guide, 
"Are  You  Getting  All  Your  Veteran  Bene- 
fits?" tells  how.  Only  $2.95  plus  300 
postage  &  handling.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

JEPARK  ENTERPRISE 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15212 
2414  Wilson  Ave. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Hunting  Dogs 


Hunters  are  disappointed  because 
open  seasons  on  game  are  rela- 
tively short.  Those  who  use  hunting 
dogs  have  a  special  problem;  for  the 
best  results  such  animals  must  be 
trained  on  wild  game  and  thereafter 
should  be  taken  on  frequent  hunting 
trips  in  order  to  keep  them  sharp  as 
well  as  enthusiastic.  This  is  obviously 
impossible  in  a  short  season.  And  even 
a  prize  pointer  will  soon  develop  a 
"cold  nose"  if  it  is  allowed  to  hunt 
only  a  few  times  a  year.  The  bird-dog 
owner  has  a  satisfactory,  but  expen- 
sive compromise;  it  is  the  shooting 
preserve,  operating  about  eight 
months  each  year,  at  an  average  price 
of  $6  per  bird.  But  there  is  no  similar 
relief  for  the  owners  of  rabbit,  coon 
or  fox  hounds.  There  is,  however,  a 
simple  solution  of  which  many  dog- 
owning  hunters  are  unaware. 

Most  States  have  extended  hunting 
— not  shooting —  seasons,  that  last  for 
as  long  as  eight  months.  In  New  York 
State,  for  example,  a  hunter  can  work 
his  dog  in  the  field  from  August  1  to 
April  1.  He  can  even  carry  a  gun 
provided  it  is  loaded  with  blank 
shells!  He  can  have  all  the  sport  of 
hunting  except  bagging  the  game,  and 
this  is  sufficient  for  all  dogs  except 
retrievers.  Even  these,  after  a  blank 


shell  has  been  fired,  will  be  satisfied 
if  they  are  allowed  to  retrieve  dum- 
mies marked  with  bird  scent.  Sports- 
men are  happy,  too;  most  consider  the 
actual  killing  of  the  game  only  an 
anticlimax  when  hunting  over  a  ca- 
pable dog. 

The  four  months  from  April  1  to 
July  31  are  closed  because  in  this 
period  the  game  mothers  are  rearing 
their  young,  but  late  summer  is  an 
excellent  time  to  give  a  dog  hunting 
experience.  Although  August  is  hot, 
the  mornings  are  cooler,  the  wildlife 
are  active,  and  dew  on  the  grass  holds 
the  scent.  All  the  autumn  months  are 
ideal  in  the  northern  areas,  as  are 
those  of  winter  and  early  spring 
where  heavy  snow  is  not  a  problem. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  advise  your 
local  game  warden  before  taking  out 
your  dog  and  gun  during  this  ex- 
tended season  so  he  won't  mistake 
you  for  an  outlaw.  And  be  sure  your 
dog  doesn't  have  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  charging  and  killing  an  ani- 
mal or  bird  by  itself;  if  it  does,  you'll 
be  in  trouble  with  the  warden  and, 
at  least,  you'll  no  longer  deserve  the 
title  of  sportsman.  If  it  shows  this 
tendency,  first  give  it  a  few  strict 
lessons  in  obedience,  especially  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  "Whoa!" 


Legion  Critical  Of  Postal  Service  Realignment 


American  Legion  officials  have  pro- 
tested that  Postal  Service  decisions, 
under  the  guise  of  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970,  are  apparently  try- 
ing to  circumvent  veterans  rights. 

Approximately  100  postal  employees 
at  USPS  headquarters  in  Washington 
have  recently  formed  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Post  66  and  are  fighting,  along  with 
national  headquarters,  the  actions  being 
taken  by  Postmaster  General  Benjamin 
Bailar,  which,  they  say,  are  in  direct 
violation  of  veterans'  preference  rights 
as  spelled  out  in  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  was  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress, The  American  Legion  insisted 
the  veterans  preference  provision  be  re- 
tained despite  opposition  by  the  USPS. 

Following  the  dictates  of  National 
Executive  Committee  Resolution  35, 
American  Legion  National  Commander 
William  J.  Rogers  recently  wrote  Post- 
master General  Bailar  protesting  that 
the  "realignment  program  and  proce- 
dures are  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  act  and  the  perti- 
nent portions  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act."  He  asked  the  Postal  Service 
to  "rescind,  retroactively,  all  personnel 
realignment  actions  under  the  program." 

Senior  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
James  Conway  responded  that  the  re- 
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alignment  "system  utilized  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  and  is  best  for  all  employees." 

"What  we  feel  they  are  trying  to  do," 
said  Austin  E.  Kerby,  American  Legion 
National  Director  for  Economics,  "is 
disguise  a  reduction  in  force  by  calling 
it  a  'realignment',  thereby  getting 
around  the  veterans  obvious  advantage 
in  a  reduction  in  force." 

Meanwhile,  Post  66  is  hiring  a  Wash- 
ington law  firm  to  provide  legal  counsel 
and  bring  possible  injunctive  action 
against  the  Postal  Service  on  behalf 
of  all  veterans.  They  have  established 
a  separate  "American  Legion  Post  66 
Legal  Defense  Fund".  (Contributions 
can  be  made  to  the  fund,  Post  66,  PO 
Box  23021,  Washington,  DC  20024.) 


FOR  PERMANENT 

FUND  RAISING  m 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGOi 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Organiza- 
tion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 
Dept.  704A,  Box  2588,  LITTLETON,  COLO.  80120 


NEVER  AGAIN  DRIVE 
A  DIRTY  CAR! 


Super-action  Miracle  Brush 
f^sss^     *eeps  your  cor 


showroom  new* 
without  water, 
waxes  or  hard  work! 


Brush  lasts  for  years! 

Do  people  judge  you  by  the  soiled,  grimy-looking  automobile  you  drive? 
Now  you  can  keep  your  car  gleaming  clean  and  bright — with  that  shiny 
"showroom-new"  look.  And  you  don't  need  a  hose,  you  don't  need  a 
bucket  you  don't  need  costly  waxes,  pastes  or  cleaners.  What's  more, 
,  you  don't  have  to  line  up  every  Saturday  to  plunk  down  $1.50  or  $2.00 
for  a  car  wash. 

f    All  you  need  is  this  super-action  Miracle  Brush  and  a  few  minutes  of 
spare  time. 

Never  again  be  ashamed  of 
how  your  car  looks! 

This  remarkable,  chemically-treated  Miracle  Brush  cleans  and  pol- 
ishes your  whole  car  in  minutes — without  water,  waxes  or  hard 
work.  It's  almost  like  magic!  Millions  of  dirt-hungry  fibers  attract 
dust  and  grime  automatically — by  molecular  magnetism  then 
gobble  it  up!  You  never  have  to  rub  or  scrub.  Simply  glide  the 
Miracle  Brush  over  your  car.  It  actually  cleans  as  it  polishes 
...  is  100%  safe  even  for  new  car  finishes — even  for  a  Rolls, 
Caddy  or  Continental! 

Switch  to  this  amazing  no-water  method! 
Say  goodbye  forever  to  hoses,  buckets  and  sponges!  Never 
again  risk  rust,  rattles,  squeaks — and  wet  feet!  This  amaz- 
ing, easy-care,  no  water  way  to  clean  your  car  is  already 
used  and  preferred  by  millions.  Bring  back  the  gleaming- 
clean  beauty  of  your  automobile.  Drive  with  pride  .  .  . 
win  compliments  from  friends  and  neighbors.  Best  of 
all,  save  $75.00  to  $100.00  in  car  wash  money!  Your 
chemically-treated  Miracle  Car  Brush  costs  only  $3.99 
— and  stays  effective  up  to  12  months.  (Then  you  can  re- 
new it.)  Brush  itself  lasts  for  years! 

Quickly  pays  for  itself! 
Figure  out  how  much  car  washes  are  costing  you — and 
you'll  see  how  the  Miracle  Brush  pays  for  itself  in  only 
two  to  four  weeks!  And — incredible  as  it  may  seem — it 
MUST  work  the  way  we  say  .  .  .  or  it  costs  you  nothing! 
Check  our  no-nonsense  90-day  guarantee  .  .  .  and  be  con- 
vinced. Then  mail  the  risk-free  coupon  today  for  sure! 


So  effortless,  a 
child  can  do  it. 


i 


90-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Use  Miracle  Car  Brush  for  90  days. 
You  must  be  absolutely  delighted  with 
it — or  return  for  prompt  refund  of  pur- 
chase price. 


CORP. 

31  Hanse  Ave.,  Dept.  77-180,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 
Serving  Satisfied  Customers  tor  over  25  Years 

Canadian  Residents  please,  send  orders  to:  JAY  NORRIS  CAN  LTD. 
8595  Langelier  Blvd.,  Dept.  77-1  so      St.  Leonard,  Quebec  H I P  3BC 


 |BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE!  ORDER  TODAY!r  — .  

Jay  Morris  Corp.,  31  Hanse  Ave. 
Dept.  77-180,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 

□  Please  rush  me  one  Miracle  Car  Brush  #R1 19  at  purchase 
price  of  $3.99  plus  80$  shipping  and  handling. 

□  SAVE!  Order  TWO  at  purchase  price  of  only  $6.99  plus  95C 
shipping  and  handling. 

□  SAVE  MORE!  Order  FOUR  at  purchase  price  of  only  $12.99 
plus  $1.50  shipping  and  handling. 

Enclosed  is  □  check  or  □  money  order  for  $   . 

Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s.  (N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 

PLEASE  PRINT: 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  


STATE 


ZIP 


-  —  — ©Jay  Norris  Corp.  1977—  — 
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SPECIAL  10-DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


Now  you  can  try  BADGE-A-MINIT,  the 

complete  badge  making  system, 
without  cost  or  obligation 
for  1 0  days.  Make  colorful, 
badges,  pendants, 
key  chains,  for  local 
*%ts<      promotions,  prof- 
it, fund  raising 
or  for  fun.  Badge 
parts  cost  you 
pennies,  finished 


'J; 


as  $2.50  each.  Send  to- 
day for  your  FREE  trial, 
and  fully  illustrated  details.  Or  send  $39.95  plus 
$2.25  for  shpg.  to  BADGE-MINIT,  Box  618  Dept. 
LE-47  Civic  Industrial  Park,  LaSalle,  III.  61301. 


ELECTRIFY  YOUR  BIKE! 

PEDALPOWER  exciting  new  bike  drive  tames 
tough  hills.  Be  independent.  Shop  when  you 
want.  Fits  all  Bikes,  Adult  Trikes.  Installs 
in  minutes.  Thousands  sold.  Recharges 
overnite.  Travels  100  miles  for  a  dime. 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated  booklet. 

GENERAL  ENGINES  CO., 
5176  Mantua  Blvd.,  Sewell,  N.J.  08080 


DETECTIVE  TRAINING  1 

Easy  home  study  course  prepares  men 
■  and  women  for  Ihe  exciting  and  reward  - 
i  ing  investigation  profession.  SEND  NOW 
;    FOR  FREE  DETAILS  about  course,  lapel 

pin  and  diploma.  No  salesman  will  coll. 

kitmii'ttim'JtiM 

popt.  AL  ,  Box  8180,  Univerwl  City,  Calif.  91608 

THE  ORIGINAL 

genuine  jf^orceiain 
FLUSHES  UP  TO 

SEWER  OR  SEPTIC  TANK 

-No  Digging  Up  Floors 

INSTALLS  EASY.  ANYWHERE! 

Write  McPHERSON,  Inc.,  Dept.  AL 
Box  15133        Tampa,  Florida  33684 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait. 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A4   and  free  bonus  offer. 


Lpl^^Jydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  10314 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don't  miss  this  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  modern- 
ized Rice  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture  Con- 
trol. Now  in  daily  use  by  thousands  who 
say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  se- 
cure, dependable  and  comfortable  rupture 
protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening, 
prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky, 
cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs 
or  harsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regard- 
less of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa- 
tion, or  trusses  you  have  worn.  TRY 
THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  8R. 


In  that  Summer  of  1913 
The  Kaiser  Saluted  Yanks 


It  was  the  summer  of  1913  and 
the  officers  of  the  honorary  Minute 
Men  Revolutionary  War  Military  So- 
ciety were  off  on  a  good-will  tour  of 
Europe. 

They  marched  aboard  the  Fried- 
rich  der  Grosse  in  New  York  Harbor 
dressed  in  full  Continental  Uniform. 
It  was  a  replica  of  the  uniform  worn 
by  Gen.  George  Washington,  and 
had  been  approved  by  a  special  Act 
of  Congress.  The  nine  officers  wore 
it  when  they  served  as  a  Guard  of 
Honor  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

On  the  evening  before  landing  at 
Bremerhaven  there  was  the  tradi- 
tional Captain's  dinner.  They  were 
passing  through  the  English  Channel 
and  after-dinner  speeches  were  in 
progress.  After  the  venerable  captain 
made  a  touching  speech,  one  of  the 
American  officers  responded,  talking 
with  feeling  of  the  friendship  that 
had  existed  between  Frederick  the 
Great  and  General  Washington. 
The  captain  rose  and  said: 
"I  will  now  drink,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  a  toast  to  the 
United  States  of  America!" 
It  was  a  tense  and  moving  moment. 
The  captain  had  served  for  40  years 
and  had  brought  ships  many  times 
to  U.S.  shores,  but  it  was  not  until 
this  historic  occasion  that  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  toast  the  United  States. 

"We  went  ashore  at  Bremerhaven 
on  a  beautiful  summer  morning," 
said  Col.  Richard  Muller  of  New 
York,  who  had  arranged  the  recep- 
tion. "We  were  received  by  officers  of 
the  German  Imperial  Army  while  a 
band  played  American  music  amid 


waving  German  and  American  flags." 

At  the  Templehof  er  Felde  in  Berlin 
(later  the  site  of  Templehof  Airport) 
the  American  guests  were  privileged 
,  to  join  the  Annual  Review  of  the 
Imperial  Army  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II  and  were  seated  opposite  the 
Emperor's  station.  The  Americans  in 
full  Continental  Uniform,  and  carry- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes — a  gift 
from  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution — received  an  ovation  and 
the  salute  of  the  Kaiser. 

At  Potsdam  the  Americans  were 
treated  to  a  ride  aboard  one  of  the 
famous  Zeppelin  dirigibles,  with 
Count  von  Zeppelin  at  the  controls. 

At  Munich  they  were  received  at  a 
formal  luncheon  and  the  menu  cards 
bore  the  coat  of  arms  of  Munich  at 
the  top  and  the  American  Flag  and 
Eagle  at  the  bottom. 

At  a  reception  in  Augsburg  every- 
one rose  as  the  American  guests  en- 
tered the  room  while  a  band  played 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  One 
Major  Paul  of  New  York  received  an 
ovation  for  a  speech  in  German. 

At  Stuttgart  the  Americans  were 
received  by  the  private  secretary  of 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  were  guests 
at  a  performance  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet — by  the  Imperial  Opera.  At  a 
farewell  dinner  each  of  the  tour  was 
presented  with  an  engraved  medal, 
and  once  again  they  heard  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  It  was  the  final 
chapter  of  the  official  visit — and  al- 
most the  final  hour  of  world  peace! 
But  who  dreamed  that  in  that  bright 
summer  of  1913. 

Minnie  M.  Thayer 


Coast  Guard  Heroes  Honored 

As  a  result,  in  part,  of  Frank 
Daignault's  story  "Lifeboat  Station" 
in  the  September  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  two  Coast 
Guardsmen  have  been  awarded  the 
Coast  Guard  medal,  the  service's 
highest  non-combat  award. 

Decorated  were  Seaman  David 
Kelley  of  Plymouth,  MA,  and  Ed- 
ward Rogean  of  Hyannis,  MA,  who 
since  the  story  appeared  has  re- 
turned to  civilian  life. 

They  participated  in  the  rescue  of 
a  pilot  whose  plane  crashed  at  night 
in  heavy  seas  off  Cape  Cod.  They 
were  stationed  at  the  nearby  Race 
Point  Coast  Guard  Station. 

The  presentations  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  President  by  Rear  Adm. 


Kelley,  Adm.  Stewart  and  Rogean 
James  P.  Stewart,  commander  of  the 
First  Coast  Guard  District. 

".  .  .  Fine  training  was  useless 
without  courage  and  selflessness 
demonstrated  by  the  two  men,"  Stew- 
art said.  "They  went  beyond  their 
training  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  demonstrating  the 
highest  degree  of  professional  sea- 
manship, devotion  to  duty,  concern 
for  the  plight  of  their  fellow  man." 
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BOOKS 
THAT  MATTER 

Pipe  Clay  and  Drill,  by  Richard 
Goldhurst.  Reader's  Digest  Press/ 
T.Y.  Crowell,  Co.,  Pubs.,  New  York, 
NY,  331  pp.,  $12.95 

If  your  knowledge  of  WW  Fs 
famous  military  leader,  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  is  limited  to  pictures  of  a 
ramrod  straight,  severe  looking  sol- 
dier, then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
read  this  colorful  biography  and  find 
out  what  he  really  was  like.  General 
Pershing  is  well  worth  knowing. 

A  stern  taskmaster  and  discipli- 
narian definitely,  a  strong  and  fair 
leader  of  his  troops,  a  brilliant  mili- 
tary organizer  and  a  fairly  able  poli- 
tician in  that  he  knew  when  not  to 
argue  with  his  political  superiors- 
all  qualities  that  helped  him  win  the 
coveted  appointment  of  Commander, 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Pershing  did  not  seek  or  want 
friendship  and  affection  from  his  men 
as  much  as  he  wanted  their  respect 
in  order  to  command. 

Mr.  Goldhurst's  book  provides  an 
informative  look  at  both  the  Mexi- 
can Punitive  Expedition  of  1916  and 
America's  part  in  WW  I.  Readers  will 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  one  of 
our  nation's  most  historically  impor- 
tant periods,  and  its  major  military 
figure. 

The  Cavalry,  edited  by  James  Law- 
ford.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Pub., 
Indianapolis,  IN,  173  pp.,  $19.95 

Evolutionary  periods  in  the  cav- 
alry from  700  BC  to  WW  I  are  de- 
scribed in  this  richly  illustrated 
book,  along  with  the  strategy  and 
tactics  used  during  each  of  them. 

Starting  with  the  Assyrians  who 
used  mounted  archers  to  advantage, 
the  book  ends  in  Europe  with  the 
cavalry's  demise  during  WW  I.  For 
by  this  time  it  was  an  era  of  wire — 
there  was  no  place  for  the  horse  in 
the  mud  and  trench  warfare  on  the 
Western  Front.  The  tank  was  to  be- 
come the  king  of  the  battlefield. 

Compound  Interest  and  Annuity  Ta- 
bles, by  Jack  C.  Estes.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Pub.  New  York,  NY,  paper- 
back, 248  pp.,  $3.95 

A  book  of  tables  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  compound  interest  and  time 
on  money.  The  sum  of  $1  is  used  to 
describe  what  would  happen  to  it  in 
six  different  situations  if  it  were 
compounded  monthly,  quarterly, 
semiannually  and  annually. 

— Grail  Hanford 


™SH0PPER 


EASY-LIFT— LIKE  A  HELPING  HAND— Peo- 
ple suffering  from  Multiple  Sclerosis,  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  or  Parkinson's  disease  need 
help  getting  in  and  out  of  a  chair.  The 
EASY-LIFT  power  cushion  recliner  adjusts 
to  fit  your  needs,  controls  are  easy  to 
reach,  and  it  runs  on  household  current. 
Write  for  Free  brochure,  American  Stair- 
Glide  Corp.,  4001  East  138th  Street,  Dept. 
EAL-47,  Grandview,  Missouri  64030.   


GREENHOUSES 

from  I 

$8895!| 


Grow  Super 
Vegetables 
and  flowers 
—we  show 

you  how!  All  bolted  fiberglass  and  Califor- 
nia redwood.  Portable.  Write  McGREGOR 
GREENHOUSES,  Box  36-4C  ,  Santa 
Cruz,  CA  95063.  (408)  476-5390. 


NON-METAL  TAPS 
SAVE 
HEELS 

Quiet, 
No-Skid, 

Run-down      t».       I  T_  ._L       L,ke  new 
in  3  months    Steel-IOUgh  with  NO-NOISE 

Amazing  polyurethane  taps  keep  heels  perfect  for 
months.  Attach  in  seconds  to  any  heel,  and  no  one 
can  tell  you're  wearing  taps.  Men  or  ladies  size. 
KICK  SHOE  REPAIR  COSTS  TODAY! 

Monev-back  guarantee. 


(Can  save  you  $4.00  in  heels)  ©1971 
HALE  HEEL  COMPANY 
48  Chip  Rd.,  Middlefield,  Mass.  01243 


Sale  on  scarce  dates 

Lincoln  Cents  —  15tf  each 
1910     17     18     19     19S  20 
1925    26    27     28    28D  29 
1929D  29S  30    30D  34     35    35D  35S  36  36D 
1936S  37     37D  37S  38     39     39S  40    40D  40S 
1941     41D  41S  42     42D  42S  43     44     44D  44S 
1945    45D  45S  46    46D  46S  47    47D  47S  48 
1948D  48S  49    49D  49S  50     500  50S  51  510 
Minimum  order  $1.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Circle  dates  wanted  and  send  to: 
SUNDMAN  BROTHERS,  Dept.  RM-31 
253  Union  Street,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561  

10  foreign  coins,  100 

We'll  send  you,  for  lOtf,  seldom  seen  coins  & 
from  Iceland,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Algeria, 
etc.  Just  to  get  your  name  for  our  mailing 
list.  You'll  also  receive  the  most  wonderful 
catalog  of  US  and  foreign  coins  and  paper 
money  in  America.  Send  lOtf  to: 

Littleton  Coin  Co. 

Dept.  BM-43,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561 


OUR  ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

SUPER  CONTROL 
in  COMPLETE  COMFORT 


STOMACH  CONTROL 
BACK SUPPORT 


SPECIAL  FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY! 

STYLE  M4195 

REG.SlOea, 
NOW  2  for  $10 


SO  EASY  TO  ORDER-SIZE  AT  WAIST 
SMALL  30  32.  MEDIUM  34  36 
LARGE  38  40  XLARGE  42  44, 
XXLARGE  46  48 


[Mail  Coupon  to:  MAGIC  MOLD,  Inc.  Dept.  AL-12 


STYLE 

HOW  MANY 

WAIST  SIZE 

PRICE 

□  PREPAID  I  enclose  lull  payment  plus 
fiX  lor  delivery  &  handling.  (Save 
C00   charge  ) 

In  C.O.D.:  I  enclose  i  deposit. 
(Minimum  J2  per  item.) 


POST  It  HANDLING  - 
TOTAL  - 


|  NAME  (Print) 
ADDRESS — 


STATE. 


ZIP. 


10  Day  Return  Privilege  for  Full  fletund  of  Purchase  Price  (loss  postage) 
 ....  Proof  of  return  may  be  required.   —  _  «J 
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—SHOPPER 


BUT  IT  ISN'T 


This  handsome  shoe  is  one  of  the 
famous  ELEVATORS^,  specially  de- 
signed to  make  a  man  look  about 
TWO  INCHES  TALLER!  The  man  who 
wears  them  knows  their  amazing 
secret  .  .  .  everyone  else  only  knows 
how  much  better  he  looks.  Sold  by 
mail  and  Guaranteed  by  the  ONLY 
maker  of  these  remarkable  shoes. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog,  showing  the 
wide  style  selection  of  ELEVATORS55. 

RICHLEE  Shoe  Company 
67  Lake  St.,  Brockton,  MA  02403 
Send  me  FREE  catalog  of  ELEVATORS® 
shoes,  without  obligation  now  or  ever. 

Name  


|  Address 


City. 


.State, 


•  Zip. 


COLOR  CATALOG 


Build  Your  Own 
Grandfather  Clock 
starting  under 

$200 

(Including  West 
German  Movement) 

•  Do-lt-Yourself 
Case  Kits,  parts 
pre-cut 

•  Solid  3/t"  Black 
Walnut,  Cherry, 
Mahogany,  Oak 

•  Solid  Brass 
Movements,  Dials 

•  Finished  Clocks 

•  Direct  Factory 
prices 


master  charge 


BankAmericaro 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

EMPEROR 

CLOCK  COMPANY 

Dept.  918  Fairhope,  Ala  36532 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS 


Visit  our  Factory 


TRY  A  BURKE 
ELEVATING  CHAIR 
FREE  FOR  A  WEEK. 

The  Burke  Chair  helps  you  all 
the  way  to  a  standing  position — 
safely  and  gently.  Send  for  a 
free  catalog.  Then,  if  you  desire, 
select  the  recliner,  rocker 
or  contempo 
rary  of 
your  choice. 
And  try  it 
free  for  a 
week  in  your 
own  home. 

ASK  ABOUT 
MEDICARE 
COVERAGE! 


BlftKEk 

P.O.  Box  1064,  Dept.  AL-477 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-255-4147 


SENSATIONAL  BLADE  SHARPENER 

for  ROTARY  SHAVERS 

Now,  keep  your  floating  head  Norelco  or 
other  make  rotary  shaver  at  peak 
efficiency.  Tbis 
special  new 
sharpener  is  the 

perfect,  easy        Only^e*  ppd 
way  to  give  ro- 
tary blarles  the  sharpest 
possible  cutting  edge. 
Just  use  it  for  one  min- 
ute, just  once  a  month 
for  smoother,  faster, 
cleaner  shaves.  Order 
yours  today,  it  really 
works!  Send  check  or  money  order  to 

BARCLAY,  Dept.  67-D,    1575  North  Dixie  Hiway. 

Pompano  Beach,  Florida  33060 


PROSTATE 
RELIEF 


Sleep  disturbing  discomforts  if  associated  with  Benign 
Prostatic  Hypertrophy  (BPH),  such  as  getting  up  nights 
(nocturia),  dribbling,  urgency  and  undue  retention  are 
often  relieved  by  PR0STEX.  This  now  famous  formula  is 
used  by  many  doctors.  Ask  yours  about  BPH,  as  these 
symptoms  may  be  caused  by  other  medical  conditions  for 
which  PR0STEX  is  not  effective. 

Read  the  complete  fascinating  story  on  how  it 
was  discovered  and  details  of  its  use.  Send  for 
FREE  LITERATURE  today. 

UXBRIGE  PHARMACAL  CO. 

Dept.  35,  132  Adams  St. 
Newton,  Mass.  02158 


FACTORY  SPECIAL  —  $289.95 


Manufacturer  to  you 
still  in  crates  fully 
assembled. 

Dozer 
blade 
and 
grass 
catcher 
avail- 
able.; 


Full 

delivered 
price  to  your 
nearest  freight  office. 


Big  powerful 
7  H.P.  Brlggs  & 
Stratton  engine. 
Compare  at 
$489.95 
wKm  Brand  new 
1977 
models 
with  full 
fac- 
jtory 
(war- 
ranty 

RIDING 
MOWER 


Order  now  or  send  for 
free  picture  brochure  while  they  last  

MbW-ITT  MFG.  SALES,  DEPT.  A 

407-B  Lillard  Rd„  Arlington,  Tex.  76012  817/461-2751 


SURVIVAL  KNIFE.  Use  as  knife,  saw,  fish- 
scaler,  hammer.  9'/2"  overall,  5"  blade. 
Laminated  leather  handle,  and  belt  sheath 
with  honing  stone,  leg  ties.  Replaced  free 
if  broken  within  10  yrs.  Imported.  30  day 
refund  guar.  $4.78  plus  $1.20  pstg.  & 
hdlg.  Midwest  Knife  Co.,  Dept.  47757, 
9043  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60620. 


FIX  LAWN  MOWERS 

FOR  FUN  &  PROFIT!  Fascinating  new 
Handbook  by  F.  Peterson  gives  you  the 
knowledge  skilled  mechanics  learn. 
OVER  125  ILLUSTRATIONS  show  how 
to  trouble  shoot,  repair  carburetors, 
engines,    balance,    and  sharpen 
blades,    etc.    Exploded  drawings 
are  extensively  used. 
INSTRUCTIONS  COVER  reel,  ro- 
tary and  rider  mowers,  pre- 
ventive and  routine  mainte- 
fj^  ftJIfiB?    L    nance>  how  to  identify  brand 
RM^2u^^sM%    names,  where  to  obtain  re- 
irr — !jC3B    placement  parts.  How  to 
—        w     buy  and  use  a  lawnmower. 
TRY    the    HANDBOOK    OF    LAWN  MOWER 
REPAIR. 

Rush  only  $7.95  plus  60c  handling  on  10-day 
money-back  guarantee. 

EMERSON  BOOKS,  INC.,  Dept.  760C,  Buchanan,  N.Y.  10511 

Glip-0n  Magnifiers 


Clip  MAGNIFIERS  on  regular  glasses. 
SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY.  Read 
fine  print.  Do  close  work.  Neat,  metal 
frame.  30  day  trial.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Impact  resistant  lenses. 
State  age.  Send  only  $6.95  +  55<t  handling. 

Sorry — "no  sales  in  Minnesota." 
Precision  Optical,  Dept.  34-H,  Rochelle,  ILL.  61068 


JUST  ONE  HAND  ■ 

A  completely  NEW  concept  in  gardening  ma- 
chines! The  amazing  2-in-1  TROY-BILT®  is  not 
only  a  wonderfully  better  roto  tiller,  it's  also 
a  wonderful  compost  shredder-chopper!  It  turns 
your  whole  garden,  however  large  or  small,  into 
a  fabulously  fertile  "compost  pile"!  So  easy  to 
handle,  even  for  ladies  and  older  folks,  you 
guide  it  with  JUST  ONE  HAND!  For  complete 
details,  prices,  off-season  savings,  ask  for  free 
booklet.  Write  TROY-BILT  Roto  Tiller-Power  Corn- 
posters,  Dept.  70714,  102nd  St.  &  9th  Ave,  Troy, 
New  York  12180. 


rirSHOPPER 


FOUR    BUFFALO    NICKELS    FOR  $1.00. 

These  scarce  old  coins  are  in  short  supply 
— offer  must  be  limited  to  one  set  per 
customer.  You  will  also  receive  the  most 
wonderful  catalog  of  US  and  Foreign 
coins  and  paper  money  in  America.  Send 
name,  address,  zip  and  $1.00  to:  Littleton 
Coin  Co.,  Dept.  BN-21,  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire  03561 


When  ordering  allow  3-5  weeks  for 
delivery.  Always  send  check  or 
money  order.  DO  NOT  SEND  CASH. 


■ 


TRY  THE  MOST 

EXPENSIVE 
CIGAR 

TOBACCOS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

At  My  Risk 

We  combed  the  imported  to-' 
\  bacco    markets    to    find  the 
world's   most  expensive  cigar 
tobaccos.  We  bid  the  highest 
(for  the  finest  .  .  .  beautiful 
mild  Cameroon,  light  silky  Nic- 
aragua,   rich    Mata-Fina  from 
Brazil,   plus  the  finest  Santo 
Domingo  Seco  grown  from  Cu- 
ban seed.  All  blended  by  ex- 
patriate Cuban  cigar  makers  in- 
to cigars  selling  for  up  to  $1 
(apiece  in  the  luxury  trade. 

To  find  the  1  man  in  a  thou- 
jsand  who  appreciates  the 
world's  finest  cigars,  we  offer 
[a  special  sampler  kit  of  7 
j  different  size  cigars  for  you  to 
I  TEST  SMOKE  .  .  . 

Send  us  nothing  for  the  ci- 
jjgars,  we've  written  them  off  as 
(advertising  samples.  Just  send 
$1  to  cover  cigar  tax,  postage 
land  expense  and  we'll  send 
jyour  7  cigar  Sampler  Kit  made 
(from  the  world's  most  expen- 
jsive  cigar  tobaccos.  If  you 
]  don't  think  they're  the  best  ci- 
jgars  you  ever  smoked  for  less 
{than  $1  apiece,  return  the  em- 
pty 7  pack  and  we'll  refund 
jyour  dollar.  Only  1  to  a  cus- 
Jtomer  —  good   in   U.S.A.  only. 


[ WALLY  FRANK,  Ltd. 

132  CHURCH  STREET  DEPT. 
fNEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10007  CC211 
Here's  my  dollar,  send  me 
j  postpaid  the  Sampler  of  7  ci- 
Jgars  on  your  money  back  gua- 
rantee. N.  Y.  Residents  add 
Isales  tax.- 

[{Print  Name  &  Address  Below) 


"SAVE 
YOUR 
HEART' 


RENTAL-PURCHASE  Program  Available 

Your  STAIR-GLIDE  "  installs  easily  and  in  less  than 
2  hours.  No  marring  walls  or  stairway.  No  special 
wiring  required.  Shipped  directly  from  factory  with- 
in 4  days.  STAIR-GLIOE " ...the  nation's  largest  sell- 
ing stairway  elevator!  UL  LISTED. 

USED  BY  THOUSANDS:  CARDIAC  PATIENTS,  ARTH- 
RITICS,  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  PHYSICALLY  RE- 
STRICTED, POST  OPERATIVES... and  household 
convenience. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE  AND  NAME  OF 
DEALER  NEAREST  YOU. 

AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE®  CORP. 

4001  East  138TH  ST.,  Dept.  AL-47 
Grandview,  Missouri  64030 


TRIANGLE  STAMPS  10^! 


tig  valuable  collection  of  gorgeous,  multi- 
triangle-shaped  postage  stamps  -  brought  to 
i  strange  and  mysterious  lands  in  the  wilds 
!,  enchanting  Europe,  exotic  Orient,  Congo, 
Monaco,  Chad,  San  Marino,  Malaya,  many  others  - 
ships,  birds,  animals,  airplanes,  etc.  All  for  1 0c  Also, 
fine  stamps  from  our  approval  service  which  you  may 
return  without  purchases  and  cancel  service  at  any 
time  -  plus  FREE  illustrated  Catalog.  Send  today! 

JAMESTOWN  STAMP  COMPANY 
Dept  H47AL,  Jamestown,  New  York  14701 


WOLF  KNIFE  with  back  lock 

91/2"  OVERALL  LENGTH  $3.95  ea. 


,11 


This  beautiful  heavy  duty  FOLDING  HUNT- 
ING KNIFE  is  hand  crafted  with  a  hollow 
ground  rust  proof  mirror  polished  blade.  A 
non-slip  rosewood  handle  that  fits  the  natur- 
al curve  of  the  hand  for  secure  holding.  Su- 
perbly designed.  RUGGED  AND  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  9V2"  overall  W  closed. 
MODEL  No.  K-26-W.  ONLY  $3.95  PLUS 
30£  HANDLING.  Money  back  in  5  days  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  BLACK  BELT 
CASE  also  available  for  $1.00. 

WESTBURY  SALES  CO.,  259  Post  Avenue, 
Box  434,  Westbury,  N.Y.  1 1590 
Dept.  A-4-AL 


GREENHOUSES 


Send  today  for  my  FREE  fact  filled, 
informative  COLOR  CATALOG 
Full  size,  home  gardener,  quality 
California  REDWOOD  greenhouses 
FREESTANDING  MODELS,  $QA  95 
LEAN-TO  AND  DOMES!  From  \J^/ 

THE  GREENHOUSEMAN® 

980  17th  Ave.  Dept.  9-D ,  Santa  Cruz,  Ca.  95062 


This  Man  Had  SEVEN 
of  the  Most  Common 
FACIAL  PROBLEMS 


Wrinkles,  lines, 
creases 

Sagging  skin, 
puffy  areas 
Dark  circles 
under  eyes 

Bags  under  eyes 

Discolbrations, 
age  spots 

Pimples,  blackheads 
Chapped, 

weather-damaged  skin 
Pale  complexion 
poor  coloring 
Rough,  dry  skin 
Tenderness,  irritation, 
shaving  rash 


Circles  improved 

Complexion  lively 

Softer,  smoother 
skin  texture 

Irritation  soothed 

Skin  protected 

Blemishes  controlled 


1  Oiliness  reduced 


How  Many  of  These 
Problems  Do  YOU  Have? 


EVERY  man's  face  has  one  or  more  of  these 
problems,  that  keep  him  from  looking  and 
feeling  his  best.  I  can  help  ALL  of  these 
problems  .  .  .  quickly,  easily,  at  little  cost. 
Some  can  be  eliminated  —  some  can  be 
improved  —  some  can  be  controlled  —  ALL 
can  be  helped.  Send  NOW  for  FREE  Samples 
of  TWO  of  my  products,  that  will  prove  to 
you  in  TWO  MINUTES  that  you  will  look 
and  feel  better,  by  using  the  ALEX  YOUNG 
system  of  facial  care. 

NO  COST!  NO  OBLIGATION!  Let  me  prove 
my  claims  without  any  cost  to  YOU! 

Mail  coupon  today  for 
free  Samples  and  Catalog. 

Send  me  FREE  samples.  Catalog  and  infor-  i|i 
mation  about  helping  facial  problems.  — 
No  Cost  or  Obligation. 


Imaiion     riuuui     neipmy    idUdi    piuuicins.  HE 

No  Cost  or  Obligation.  j, : 

|  NAME   [j 

|  ADDRESS  -  \ 

I  CITY  STATE  ZIP   | 

|   ALEX  YOUNG  ~  | 

^47  Pleasant  St.,   Dept.  167    Brockton,  Mass.  0240^| 


"Stop  calling  me  'Big  Brother'!" 

THE  AMERICAN   LEG  ION  MAGAZINE 


SIMPLE  SOLUTION 

A  young  girl  had  been  away  at  school  for  several  weeks  when  her 
mother  got  the  following  letter:  "I  need  $150  for  new  clothes.  I've  had 
six  dates  with  the  same  young  man  and  have  worn  all  the  dresses  I 
brought  with  me.  I  must  have  a  new  dress  for  our  date  next  weekend." 

The  mother  replied:  "Get  a  new  boyfriend." 

— Audrey  Earle 

NO  CHOICE  LEFT 

Psychology  tells  us  that  it  is  bad  to  be  an  orphan,  terrible  to  be  an 
only  child,  damaging  to  be  the  youngest,  crushing  to  be  the  middle 
child,  and  much  too  taxing  to  be  the  oldest.  In  view  of  all  this,  there's 
no  way  out — except  to  be  born  an  adult. 

— Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

STAR  STRUCK 

A  Dutchman  was  explaining  the  red,  white  and  blue  Netherlands 
flag  to  an  American.  "Our  flag  is  symbolic  of  our  taxes,"  he  said.  "We 
get  red  when  we  talk  about  them,  blue  after  we  pay  them,  and  white 
when  we  get  our  tax  bills." 

The  American  nodded,  "I  know  what  you  mean.  It's  the  same  in  the 
U.  S.,  only  we  see  stars,  too." 

— G.  G.  Crabtree 

FAIR  PLAY 

Sign  on  divorce  lawyer's  wall:  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  honey 
back." 

—  Lucille  S.  Harper 

HIGH  AND  DRY 

Demanded  the  soprano: 
"No  roles  for  me?" 
The  manager  responded, 
"Long  time,  no  C." 

— Rosemarie  Williamson 


ONWARD  AND  UPWARD 

Maybe  it's  upside  down  sense, 
But  it  deserves  some  thought; 
Persons  who  make  themselves  tense 
Are  self-taut. 

— William  Walden 

REMIXED  METAPHOR 

Remember  how  that  love  song  went? 
Surely  you  sang  it  to  your  dream. 
Well,  prices  and  values  change; 
Now  she's  the  coffee  in  your  cream! 

— R.  C.  Shebelski 

IDES  OF  APRIL 

As  each  businessman  knows,  at  fund-raising 
The  IRS  is  no  novice; 

Though  you  may  try,  they  won't  let  you 
get  by 

With  "Sorry,  I  gave  at  the  office." 

— George  O.  Ludcke 

DOUBLE  DUTY 

Braces:  Those  things  that  support  your 
youngsters'  teeth  and  your  dentist's 
family. 

— George  E.  Bergman 

SHAKEDOWN 

As  the  cost  of  living  upsets  us 
And  prices  continue  to  soar, 
All  a  dollar  now  gets  us 
Is  a  hand  stretched  out  for  more. 

— May  Richstone 

THE  WORM  TURNS 

Did  you  hear  about  the  angry  inchworm 
Measuring  his  way  across  the  dirt? 
He  was  told  he  had  to  change  his  life  style 
And  to  the  metric  system  convert. 

— R.  M.  Walsh 


"By  Golly,  you're  right. 
It  is  polyester!" 
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Taste  the  taste 
of Old  French  Canada. 


Go  ahead.  Have  a  sip  of  the  one 
premium  Canadian  whisky  distilled, 
aged  and  bottled  only  in  French  Canada. 
Taste  our  O.F.C. 

When  you  do,  you'll  find  our 
Gallic  heritage  of  attention  to  detail 
and  good  judgment  has  fathered 
something  very  special. 

Under  our  watchful  eyes,  O.F.C. 
is  distilled,  then  aged  in  hand-charred 
oak  for  an  extraordinary  eight  years. 

It  is  blended  at  its  peak,  achieving 
prime  smoothness  as  well  as  the  rich, 


full  flavor  characteristic  of  the  best 
Canadians. 

Then,  unlike  many  other 
Canadians,  O.F.C.  is  bottled  where  it's 
blended— right  here  in  Quebec. 
(Chalk  that  up  to  our  French  pride.) 

So  that's  why  we  stand  by  the 
fine  whisky  our  three  initials  stand  for. 
And  why  we  wouldn't  stand  for  less. 

OTC 

X  •  V^.  means 

Old  Trench  Canadian 

8YearOldWJiiskij 


$ 


50  SHOES  Jk  2H 191 


It's  a  fact !  The  newest,  freshest,  most 
elegant  executive  shoes  coming  over 
from  France,  Italy  &  Switzerland 
are  beautiful!  But  they  cost  $40, 
$50,  even  $65  per  pair ! !  Could 
you  feel  comfortable  in  such 
extravagance? 

Haband,  the  direct  mail  order  , 
people  have  a  better  idea.  They 
copy  the  best  imported  styles 
and  make  them  up  in  highly 
respected  modern  shoe 
factories  here  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  best  American  man- 
made  materials!  Exact 
American  sizes  &  widths. 
And  our  famous  2  pair 
for  $19.95  price 
includes  FREE 
Matching 
Belt! 


1 

I 

from  I 
HABAND ■ 

These  are  excellent  shoes.  Handsome,  lightweight,  and  i 
long  wearing.  LOOK  WHAT  ALL  YOU  GET:   Full  I 
life-of-the-shoe  one-piece  sole  &  heel.  Built-in  support  5 
shank  in  the  arch.  Built-in  hidden  elastic  gore.  Heavy  I 
metal  buckles.  Deluxe  bindings.  B 
and  super-comfort  insoles  —       ^jm-_        And  it  isl 
THE  WORKS  !  You  get  fine      JlSSiSk         NICE  - 
quality,  the  latest  style,  ■       to  „„.  I 

even  our  famous  >^fl  V  53  e  5 

100%  Guarantee!         jfik  W  money! 

again !  jj 

L  i 
i 


Get" 
TWO  | 

Perfect  ■ 
Outfits  1 
with  | 


Black 


White^ 

^^BBI^^^  Champagne  / 

Loafer  / 

THE  NEW  WHITES.' 
THE  NEW  CHAMPAGNE! 

I  Here  you  see  the  latest  in  a  famous  line  of  Executive  ^ 
Style  Shoes  for  both  Business  and  Resort  wear.  But 
I  the  price  will  amaze  you!  It  hasn't  changed  in  years! 
j  TWO  PAIRS  for  $19.95!!  How  can  such  prices  be? 

Haband  Company  is  a  small,  conscientious  family 
I  business  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  established  in  1925  & 
I  doing  business  almost  exclusively  by 
I  United  States  Mail.  We  ship  direct 
I  to  over  2  million  leading  executives 
|  in  every  city  &  town  in  America. 
I  You  have  probably  seen  our  shoes  j 
I  on  men  you  know  &, 
|  wondered  where 
|  to  get  them ! 

YOU  ARE 

NOW 
INVITED 

TO 
WEAR 
TEST 
!  Any  2  Pairs' 
\AT  NO  RISK! 

Take  your  choice  of 
\  any  two  pairs  o  f  shoes 
|  shown  here.  Tell  us  your 
exact  size  and  choice  of 
color,  and  send  us  your  order. 
If  at  any  time  for  any  reason 
you  are  not  completely  delighted 
with  your  purchase,  return  the  shoes  for 
I  full  refund  of  every  penny  you  paid  us!  Brown 
ALL  THIS  AT  2  PAIR  for  $19.95!  You     Gator  I 
j  can  even  keep  the  free  belt !  For  immediate  i 
\  delivery,  use  this  easy  Direct  Service  Order  Form  1 

haband: 

265  North  9th  Street,  Paterson,  N.J. 

M.  Habernickel,  Jr.      Duke  Habernickel 


TWO- 


Lt.  Brown 
Loafe^ 


rthis 

WW  WAY 
MATCHING  BELT! 

It's  Like  TWO  Belts  in  One!!!  I 
The  same  belt  is  white  on  C 
one  side  and  Champagne  onl 
the  other,  so  whichever 
shoes  you  wear  you  have 
an  extra  perfect  outfit  to 
wear  with  any  slacks 
you  own!  Available  in 
Black/Brown  combin- 1 
ation  if  you  prefer. 
We  will  include  a 
FREE  BELT  with 
every  order  — 
Just  tell  us 
your  size 
on  the 
order 
form 
,  below:  I 


Lt.  Brown 
Side  Buckle 


PAIRS  of 
EXECUTIVE 
SHOES 


F3  for  29.901 
4  for  39.751 


HABAND  COMPANY 
265  North  9th  Street 
kPaterson,  NJ  07530 


Gentlemen: 
Please  send  me 
pairs  of  your  new  Executive 


Style  ~|size 


Shoes  as  specified  hereon,  for  which  I  enclose  my 
remittance  of  $  in  full.  If  not  satisfied,  I 

may  return  the  shoes"  and  keep  the  Free  Belt ! 
70H-429  (911) 

Name  

Aot. 

IStreet   


 #.  

State 

ZIP 

White 


Champagne 


Black 


Lt.  Brown 
Loafer 


Brown 
'Gator 


Lt.  Brown 
SideBuckle1 


BELT  SIZES 

30  to  54 
Check  Choice: 
□  White  S. 
Champagne 


Buy  4  pairs 
&  get  BOTH 
Belts  (All  4  | 
colors)  Free!! 


